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CHAPTER I. 


‘0, do but think 
You stand upon the rivage, and behold 
A city on th’ inconstant billows dancing.’ 


O* the Temple Pier—high water or thereabouts—the tide still 

hurrying strongly upwards in mid-stream, but hanging lazily 
about the twirls and eddies by the shore ; on the Temple Pier—time, 
Saturday, one hour past noon, and short of the ebb—stands a group 
of two or three persons, apart from the crowd of river-farers who 
throng the floating platform. 

It is a fine breezy day, and there is a rare spring-tide flooding 
in. Great masses of muddy effervescing waters twist and roll, seethe 
and boil, and flash the foaming crests of their brown wavelets under 
the eye of the yellow-visaged sun; and hurrying upwards too, upon 
the breast of this impetuous tide, all the fleet of Thamesis share 
its throb and pulse. 

The swart and noisy tug drags a long train of swinging barges 
atits tail; the high-piled hay-boat from the Medway drives crabwise 
on its course, as fast as wind and sail and rushing tide and massive 
sweep can carry it. Hoys and billyboys are speeding on; gigs and 
wherries spin like tops upon their upward way. Steamers too, gay 
with pennons, crowded with holiday-makers, dash onwards on the 
crest ofthe grand tidal wave; and the big Gravesend boat, with the 
black-and-white diamond funnel, quite a sea-going craft among this 
crowd of egg-shells, paddles majestically to her moorings. Giving 
voice too, with lively brazen tongue, to all this stir and movement, 
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the band of the Royal Middlesex Rifles peals forth a gallant march ; 
and on the deck of the steamer Citizen K, now lying alongside the 
pier, are all the members and friends of the Daily Mentor Rowing 
Club; for this is the great féte-day of the Club, and they are all for 
Putney bound, with favouring wind and tide; and there shall be 
many races rowed in skiff and gig, in tiny wager-boats and sharp 
long-reaching ‘ eight.’ 

The group I mentioned just now consists of a man and woman, 


_ respectable people no doubt, but with nothing remarkable about 


them, and a girl, evidently their daughter. She is remarkable be- 
cause she is beautiful. The pure and classical contour of her face, 
her wealth of golden hair, her eyes of steadfast cerulean blue, her 
firm but ripe and dewy lips, her clear-cut chin, her figure rounded, 
shapely, noble, would mark her anywhere as beautiful. 

‘Come, now, if you’re going,’ cried one of the piermen, prepar- 
ing to cast off the gangway. 

‘Come along, Patty, we can’t lose our trip along of your young 
man,’ cried the respectable-looking man. 

‘QO, one half-minute, father, one half-minute!’ There were dis- 
tress, disappointment, disenchantment in the girl’s face as she 
turned away to the boat; and then, all of a sudden it lightened 
up into a glow ineffable; her lips parted, her white teeth shone 
out, her eyes, strained and stretched with watching, rounded with 
full glowing orbs. This mood, however, lasted for a moment only ; 
in the next she was the shy coy maiden, and followed her parents 
obediently across the narrow gangway into the boat. But it was 
evident that he had come. 

This little scene was watched with much interest and some 
amusement by a middle-aged man, who wore a light alpaca over- 
coat and straw-coloured gloves. A man with a face good-humoured 
if somewhat coarse, keen and intelligent eyes, mouth mobile but 
sensual, and light flowing beard andsmoustache. He was evidently 
an important man with the Daily Mentor’s boat. The master of the 
steamer touched his hat to him; the printer’s devils—redeemed and 
cleansed—who formed a little knot by the prow of the boat, nudged 
each other and whispered, ‘ That’s Mr. Bilfil.’ For Mr. Bilfil was a 
part proprietor of the Daily Mentor, and a great man in many ways. 

But Mr. Bilfil frowned a little when he saw a good-looking youth 
spring from the pier, and, lightly leaping over the side-rails, place 
himself beside beautiful Patty. 

‘O, we'd quite given you up, Mr. Hulse,’ said the young lady in 
the most indifferent tone she could assume. 

‘I’m late, am I not? but I couldn’t help it. The chief nailed 
me just as I was starting, and kept me jawing with him for ten 
minutes. I’ve had such arun. I’m afraid something will go crack, 


’ I'm palpitating so.’ 
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‘ You ’aven’t got anything the matter with your ’art, I hope, 
Mr. Ulse?’ said Robinson—he was a compositor in the Daily Mentor 
office—looking round and winking. 

Patty tossed her head—it was not in this way such subjects 
should be approached. 

Edward Hulse was a young man of two- or three-and-twenty 
years, who had served his articles with Messrs. Paston and Brett, soli-- 
citors, the former being his uncle, and was now employed by them 
at a salary, as a clerk. His father was old Fleetwood Hulse, the 
agent of the South-of-England Drain-pipe and Tile Company, a man 
who had seen better, that is more prosperous, days. Edward lived 
with his father and mother and his sister Lucy in a house by the river- 
side, belonging to the Drain-pipe Company, lying close to their wharf; 
the Ebbsfleet wharf and warehouse. He was decidedly superior 
in social status to the Robinsons. Both they and he felt it, and 
were uncomfortable in consequence. Patty, by herself, was glorious, 
delightful; but Patty, with papa and mamma in company, was still 
beautiful, still charming, but—well, a little flat. 

Edward knew that he was doing a very foolish thing in the 
estimation of all his sensible friends. He had made Patty’s ae- 
quaintance in an unorthodox way, helping her over a crossing one 
day in the City; and fascinated by her beauty, he had improved his 
opportunities, and there was no doubt—Patty had no doubt—that 
he was very much in love with her. But each had felt it to be a- 
crucial test when she invited him to join them on this excursion up 
the river. To appear as Patty’s lover before her father and mother 
was quite a different thing from those delightful surreptitious walks; 
when he would lie in wait for her as she returned to her home in 
Trjnity-square, and would take one or two delightful turns with her 
round the Tower gardens. There, was mystery, romance; here, 
plain prosaic matter of fact. It was a serious thing this trip on the 
river to Master Edward; it meant making up his mind, it meant 
being asked as to his ‘ intentions,’ it meant making a plunge down- 
wards in the social scale, it meant owning for beaux parents a some- 
what vulgar printer and his wife, who let lodgings in Trinity-square, 
Tower-hill. Now he was a prudent youth, and very much ofa 
Philistine, and was in the habit of looking ahead; and he didn’t 
like all this. But he was fascinated and enthralled by Patty, and 
he could do no less. 

Nevertheless, when Robinson pére asked him about his ‘ ’art,’ he 
shuddered. 

But Patty was a girl of tact and nerve, and was quite alive to 
the difficulties of the position. She neatly brought her father into 
contact with Parkins, who always engaged him in a-political discus- 
sion, and, after placing her mamma in a comfortable seat near the 
boiler, led her lover to the fore part of the boat. 
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‘Let us go into the stern, Patty; there is nobody there, and we 
can have a capital talk there. I hate being in a crowd.’ 

Now, although there was not any regulation on the subject, yet 
it was well understood that the after part of the boat was reserved 
for the proprietors of the Daily Mentor, their friends and any of 
the superior staff who might care to join the party. Consequently 
Patty hesitated when Edward asked her to go aft with him. 

‘I don’t think it would be liked,’ she said; ‘I don’t think we 
have any business there.’ 

A quick look of impatience crossed Edward’s face. Again he 
knew himself in a false position, again felt the gall of social prejudice. 

‘You won’t mind staying with me a little while,’ said Patty, 
looking at him meekly. ‘ When we get to Putney you can go ashore, 
and see your fine friends, and leave poor me to myself.’ 

‘T’ll stay with you anywhere, always,’ whispered Edward fer- 

vently in her ear, ashamed of himself for his short fit of ill-temper. 
But his equanimity was more sorely tried when, shortly afterwards, 
the burly Mr. Bilfil pushed his way to where they were standing. 
‘ Why, Patty,’ he said, ‘you’re getting prettier and prettier every 
day.’ ; 
Patty was pleased with the notice and flattery of Mr. Bilfil. 
He was to her a prince, the great man of her little world. 

‘ And you’ve got your sweetheart too, I see; silly girl, silly girl, 
if you only knew when you are well off.’ 

Edward grew hot and furious, and yet didn’t know how to resent 
this ‘tone of superiority. Heroics were out of place ; still, to be sat 
upon by this fat straw-coloured man was unendurable. Just then 
they touched Waterloo Pier. 

‘Has the George Peabody gone up?’ shouted a man who had 
just rushed on to the pier. 

‘Ain’t seen ’im; I’d a ’ooked ’im if I ’ad,’ cried one of the pier- 
men, who was prodding with his boathook at a bundle of brown- 
paper which was circling in an eddy at the pier-side. 

‘Yes, she’s gone,’ shouted another. 

‘ They shouldn’t call boats by masculine names,’ remarked Mr. 
Bilfil; ‘one gets confused in one’s genders. Hullo, Markwood, what 
brings you here ? you ain’t a Mentor man ?’ 

Markwood was the man who had been inquiring for the George 
Peabody, and_who, finding he, or she, had passed, had leaped on 
board Citizen K, the Mentor boat. 

‘No, captain,’ cried Markwood, ‘I’ve got a little bit of respect- 
ability left about me, thank goodness; but I don’t mind being seen 
in your company as far as Putney. I want to see a youngster of 
mine pull in the London eight. Hullo, Ned,’ he said, ‘ you here!’ 

Markwood was a man whom everybody liked. He was a confi- 


‘ dential clerk to Messrs. Paston and Brett, and knew as much of law 
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as a Thames waterman, but he was up to everything else. Did you 
want a bull-pup, or a seat in Parliament, Markwood would introduce 
you to the man who would provide you with either. He knew all 
about the crews for the next boat-race, could tell you their weights 
to an ounce, their styles and capabilities. He would put you on to a- 
good outsider for the Derby; he could tell you about the picture M. 
was painting, or the book that N. was writing. Always doing a good 
turn for somebody, he had always time to do another good turn for 
somebody else. A genial companion over pipes and grog, a tender 
capable friend by a sick-bed, there was no one who had known John 
Markwood who hadn’t felt the better for him, who didn’t keep a 
kindly memory of him in his heart. Ned Hulse had been a great 
pet of his; and when he saw him philandering with a pretty girl, an 
honest girl too, though not of his own standing, he looked grave and 
pained. He called Edward to one side, and they thus left Patty 
under the care of Mr. Bilfil. 

‘Look here, Ned,’ he whispered ; ‘is that a girl you could in- 
troduce to your sister Lucy—as your future wife? Tell me yes 
honestly, and I’ve not another word to say except wishing you well.’ 

‘ But it isn’t a question of future wife,’ said Ned pettishly. 

‘Then it ought tobe. You can’t go about with a girl like that 
without compromising yourself and her. You ain’t a swell, you 
know, Ned, who can flare away making fools of anybody you please ; 
and if you were such a d—d rogue,’ said Markwood, ‘by Jupiter I’d 
disown you!’ 

‘Do you think,’ muttered Edward, ‘that I’d do any wrong to 
the girl? There, look at her, Markwood; isn’t she a dear creature?’ 

She had turned round to look after her truant lover; she had 
tired of Bilfil, his persiflage, his wit; she had cut short some of his 
innuendoes, but she couldn’t quarrel with the man—he was her fa- 
ther’s master. So she looked imploringly round to Edward, and he 
couldn’t choose but answer the summons. 

Markwood’s face puckered up into wrinkles, and then he smiled 
through his eyes. 

‘ The old story,’ he said to himself. ‘ They will do it.’ 


Cuapter II. 
* Why, give him gold enough, and marry him to a puppet.’ 


TuE late Gilbert Paston of Brimover-gardens, Kensington, for- 
merly of Ebbsfleet, City, and 675 Borough, merchant and general con- 
tractor, was the son of a Kentish grazier holding large tracts of land 
in Romney Marsh, who added to his profits by dealing in corn and 
hops. This grazier had three sons, of whom Gilbert was the second 
born. The eldest succeeded to the land; the youngest, Tom, was 
placed with a solicitor in Canterbury, whence in due time he mi- 
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grated to London, and founded the respectable firm of Paston and 
Brétt. Gilbert took to the corn-and-hop trade. An unacknow- 
‘ledged but lucrative branch of this business was smuggling. Nearly 
all‘the inhabitants of Romney Marsh were at that time more or less 


‘engaged in the contraband trade. Gilbert thus acquired early an 


initiation into all the secrets of that dangerous traffic ; and when he 


vafterwards increased his ventures, and took a warehouse in the 


‘Borough and another in Lower Bridge-street, and became a pros- 
perous London merchant, there were not wanting ill-natured people 
who said that Paston still retained a considerable interest in ‘free 


trade.’ Gilbert, however, knew well that in such matters boldness 


was the true prudence. A few years of successful ventures, carried 
on with all the resources of capital and intimate knowledge of the 
forces opposed to him, gave him a considerable fortune, with which 
he wisely retired, and devoted the rest of his life to securing and in- 
creasing his hoard by judicious investments. He was a penurious 
man, who lived, nevertheless, in a good house and kept good com- 
pany. He was always ready with a liberal donation for a church or 
a school, and his name was on the committees of management of 
most. of the hospitals and charities of London. On his relatives he 
never spent a copper. His eldest brother, who had lived a profuse 


life, as a man enjoying a safe and sufficient income, had been ruined 
‘by ‘free trade, or possibly free living, and a fall in prices. A small 
‘fund was raised to support him; Gilbert would not contribute a penny. 


Later on, however, when his brother died, and left a daughter, Mar- 
garet, completely unprovided for, Gilbert so far broke through his 
principles as to take her into his home as housekeeper. As she re- 
ceived no wages, however, and earned her clothes by giving morning 
lessons in music in the neighbourhood, the arrangement was not an 
unprofitable one for Gilbert. Still he grudged her small expenses 
of living, and was terrified at the thought that he would have to 
provide for her at his death. 

In Gilbert Paston that peculiar outcome of the love of life which 
urges men to perpetuate their names in the most lasting way 
their wits can devise, so that they may not altogether die out, but 
still leave their dead hands outstretched over the living world, had 
become paramount. This not unnatural desire had so strongly in- 
grained itself into his nature, that he looked upon any expenditure 
which detracted from his darling schemes as so much waste. He 
was determined that he would live to future ages as Gilbert Paston 
the philanthropist. By a strange sarcasm of Fate he has alone been 
remembered as Paston the miser. 

Gilbert Paston’s house in Kensington was the not-unfrequent re- 
sort of literary men and artists. He had some capital specimens of 
the Dutch masters. He would buy a picture too of the modern 
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ficient technical knowledge of pictures. He was a shrewd hard- 
headed thinker and good talker. To smoke for an hour with old 
Paston, who at any time after seven o’clock might be found in his 
library, sitting bolt upright in a straight-backed chair, smoking a 
long clay, and sipping weak schiedam-and-water, was a recognised 
custom with many littérateur's and artists. After Margaret came the 
practice increased. Margaret was undeniably good-looking, had an 
instinctive dramatic talent, whilst her early bringing-up had imbued 
her with ideas refreshingly naive and original. 

There was a square leaden tank on a slab in one corner of the 
room which was always full of excellent Knaster tobacco; beside 
it was a square fat bottle of hollands; and Gilbert Paston still kept 
up sufficient communication with his old Dutch correspondents to 
insure the excellence of these two commodities. The tobacco and 
hollands were free to all comers, but no farther hospitality was ever 
known to be offered to the guest of Gilbert Paston. 

Bilfil, a man well known both to city and newspaper people, was 
often a visitor at Paston’s, and after a time declared himself as Mar- 
garet’s suitor. He was the confidential adviser of the great dis- 
counting firm of Grindrod and Gordon. He was also connected with 
the Daily Mentor, started to represent the interests of commerce, 
which the great firm had supported by a considerable loan. 

Margaret had already had love passages with her cousin Edward 
Hulse. But she cast him off without remorse when a serious suitor 
presented himself. 

To Margaret the position she held was so irksome that she was 
ready to turn a favourable ear to any proposals which would relieve 
her from it. She didn’t stop to consider that in every depth there 
is still a lower one; that to a young and handsome woman there is 
a vast balance of hope under the most unfavourable circumstances. 
She snatched at the first opportunity of escape from her uncle’s pro- 
tection. A union contracted with little feeling on either side, and lit- 
tle knowledge of mutual character, could only accidentally be a happy 
one. The lucky accident did not occur. Margaret was forced to own 
that, of all bitter bread of dependence, that received from a hus- 
band who is indifferent and unkind is the sourest and bitterest crust 
of all. 

Had things turned out as Bilfil intended they should, their 
married life would have been much more prosperous. He had not 
ventured on this step without endeavouring to ascertain Paston’s 
views with regard to his niece. And here his own acuteness had 
deceived him. 

‘ What I have, Mr. Bilfil,’ Gilbert told him, ‘I sha’n’t part with 
till I die, but Margaret will have all the money I have to leave 
among my relations. But don’t you build on that, don’t sit waiting 
for my shoes. You and Margaret start in a quiet way; where 
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there’s room for one, there’s room for two. I sha’n’t forget you, 
depend on it.’ 

But Bilfil had farther seit for his assurance that Margaret 
would inherit a considerable portion of her uncle’s property. He 
had called one day on Paston, and had found him closeted with his 
lawyer ; and sitting down to wait till he was disengaged, he saw in 
Paston’s bold characters, written on a scrap of paper : 


‘Memoranda for the disposition of my Personalty. 


Margaret to have 150,0001. 
Thomas Be 20,0001. 
Guy pe 5,000. 


On that hint he spoke. He had been doubtful before ; now his 
course was clear. Gilbert’s health was failing; his life could not 
be a long one. How altered would be Margaret’s position if Paston 
should chance to die before she were firmly bound to him—Bilfil ! 

They were married quietly, and Bilfil took lodgings for his bride 
in South Kensington, that she might be near her uncle. Gilbert 
did not long survive. One day, whilst he was at the Drain-pipe 
Company’s office—he had a considerable interest in that concern, 
which had taken a lease of his old warehouse—whilst he was look- 
ing through the books of the Company he had a paralytic seizure, 
and was carried home insensible: From that time he never re- 
covered the full use of his faculties. He tried hard to speak, but 
could only give forth strange uncouth sounds. As life ebbed away 
he recovered for a while the partial use of one of his hands, and 
contrived to scrawl upon a slate—Ebbsfleet. 

Nothing more. Nobody knew what he meant; and in trouble 


and anxiety, and unavailing efforts to make himself understood, the: 


rich man passed away. When his will was read it was found that, 
with the exception of a legacy of five hundred pounds to his niece 
Margaret, and a hundred to his old servant Mary, all his property 
was bequeathed to charities; principal among which was St. Mar- 
garet’s Home for incurable Idiots, which received 150,0001. 

Amongst the disappointed expectants of the old man’s bequests, 
few, after Bilfil, felt their loss more keenly than Fleetwood Hulse, 
the manager of the Drain-pipe Company. He had married Paston’s 
half-sister ; and although there was no friendship between the men, 
yet Gilbert had obtained for him the appointment he held, and he 
had always expected that at least the interest which Paston pos- 
sessed in the Company would be left to him. He had for years 
counted upon these shares as practically his own. His position in 
the Company’s service had been favourably affected by the proba- 
bility that he would eventually become one of its chief proprietors. 
Bitter was his disappointment, sad the fruits of his unfounded ex- 
pectations. 
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CuHapter III. 


‘Come on; in this there can be no dismay, 
My ships come home a month before the day.’ 


Tue old house by the river-side, which was the official residence 
of the manager of the South-of-England Drain-pipe and Tile Com- 
pany—henceforth to be cited for all purposes, as the Acts of Parlia- 
ment say, as the Drain-pipe Company—although not adapted for 
fashionable entertainments, was still a snug and comfortable resi- 
dence. The ground-floor was occupied by the offices of the Company, 
and therefore the dining-room took the place of the old drawing- 
room; so that it was a custom when you dined with the Hulses for 
the male portion of the guests to retire instead of the ladies, and 
to betake themselves to a little room higher up, where tobacco was 
freely smoked. Or on fine summer evenings they would perhaps 
adjourn to the old warehouse, where a wooden balcony projected over 
the river some twenty feet above the water at high tide. The 
Hulses dined always at six, and in a very comfortable way. A bell 
would be rung half an hour before dinner; a bell which sounded in 
the yard of the warehouse, and was incidentally useful to the carters 
and wagoners as reminding them of the approach of the time for 
knocking off work. Mr. Hulse was somewhat of a tyrant in his 
own house. If by six o’clock prompt the whole of his guests had 
not assembled, there would be black looks on his part till the cloth 
was removed. When, therefore, as on the present occasion, Edward 
had not returned by the time the dressing-bell rung, his mother and 
sister were always nervously anxious lest he should be late for din- 
ner. He had been late several times within the last few weeks 
without being able to give a satisfactory account of himself, and 
there had been hot words in consequence. 

Lucy Hulse, a girl as fair and white as a snowdrop, whose clear 
marble shoulders shone all the clearer and whiter for the contrast of 
a low black-silk dress trimmed with violet-—Lucy was standing at 
the window which looked out into the quiet street. The street was 
wonderfully quiet, considering that it was in the very heart of the 
City, and that close by pulsated one of the great arteries of English 
life. A rumbling dray now and again woke the echoes. Sometimes 
a random cab bound for some sea-going steamer rattled by, but other- 
wise no sound broke the stillness. 

Lucy Hulse had been reared up within hearing of Bow bells, in 
as much quietude and seclusion as a maiden of the remotest country 
village. Once a year, indeed, she would go to see her aunt, a spin- 
ster who lived in lodgings in a little hamlet in Wiltshire, surrounded 
by great chalk deserts; deserts fruitful indeed of swedes and oats, 
but barren of mankind. Here in a little thatched cottage, covered 
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with clematis and honeysuckle, would Lucy endure her annual peni- 
tential ‘change of air.’ Sometimes, but very rarely of late, her 
brother Edward would take her from the ‘Old Swan’ Pier up or 
down the river; but for these excursions she didn’t care much. 
She shrank from the loud noise of a crowd, and was always glad to 
return to the quiet shades of Lower Bridge-street. She had a won- 
derful garden there upon the leads looking over the yard; a dove- 
cot hard by, and chickens down in a little house penned off from 
the stable. These last were white Dorkings, and she was very 
proud of her massive-toed pets, who picked and pecked among the 
pipes and tiles, and came in for many a stray handful of oats from 
the carters. Up to the last year or two Edward had kept rabbits in 
the yard, but he had given that up since he had passed his examin- 
ation, and become a full-fledged solicitor ; and the only survivor of 
the flock was a beautiful white doe, which ambled about the yard, 
and popped in and out of the drain-pipes as she willed. 

Lucy Hulse was a regular and devout attendant at the quiet 
City church of St. Saveall’s, where she had an aisle all to herself, 
and did most of the responses. Fleetwood Hulse rarely went out. 
Sometimes he would go and see his friend Simball, the clerk of the 
Fishmeters’ Company; but for the most part, when not in his office, 
he would spend long hours reclining in his easy-chair, with his yel- 
low bandanna over his face, possibly thinking of the better days, 
either past or to come. He was always kind to Lucy, who loved 
him very much; but he was a stern disciplinarian with his son, who, 
nevertheless, had a great respect and affection for the ‘ governor.’ 

Lucy Hulse, her head laid close against the window, was looking, 
sideways, up the street, hoping every moment to see her brother. 
Her father came in and cast a critical glance at the dinner-table, 
busying himself in decanting some wine. 

‘Has Edward come in ?’ 

‘No, papa; but he won’t be long, I think.’ 

‘ Long indeed! It was only yesterday I told him I would have 
him in the house before the bell rung. He shall have no dinner at 
my table.’ 

‘ Papa, perhaps he’s detained on business.’ 

‘ Fiddlesticks! With proper arrangement no man need ” late 
for dinner, business or no business. Did you ever know me late for 
dinner ?’ 

‘ But it’s different with you, papa; and you know Edward is very 

ood.’ 
: ‘Good! he’s no more manners than a pig. I’m ashamed of 
him for a son of mine ; yes, I am, Lucy, ashamed! He shall dine in 
the kitchen if he’s not home before the clock strikes the quarter, yes, 
I say he shall!’ 
Hulse went off mumbling and grumbling. Lucy renewed her 
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watch, pressing her head closer and closer against the pane the 
faster the moments flew. At last the big old clock in the yard gave 
a sort of premonitory choke, as a signal he meant striking. 

‘O!’ said Lucy, with a cry of vexation. 

‘Boh!’ said a voice behind, the owner of which caught her in his 
arms as she started back. 

‘O, John, how you frightened me!’ 

‘ Then [’ll give you a kiss to reassure you. By Jove, how nice 
you look! that dress suits you wonderfully, Lucy.’ 

John was a dark thick-set man, with a square good-humoured face, 
bright eyes deeply set, black crisply curling hair. You would have 
known him as a clergyman by his garb, as a Welshman by his accent, 
and as Lucy’s lover probably by his way of going on. 

He was, indeed, the curate of St. Saveall’s Church—the curate 
in charge. He was the son of Archdeacon Jones of Pumptrisaint, 
of a younger branch of the Joneses of Tyglas, which branch is sup- 
posed to be of the very best and most recherché blood of all the 
Joneses. 

Till nineteen Lucy Hulse had lived on her life without a lover, 
if you except the office-boy for the time, who was changed so often 
that he hadn’t any time to make an impression upon her heart. She 
knew that men existed, for she saw them in the streets and on the 
tops of omnibuses. Otherwise she was as ignorant of the world 
of mankind as Miranda on her father’s solitary and enchanted 
island. 

Then in the most surprising manner this lover, this hero, this 
demi-god appeared’ upon the scene. He had made a pastoral call, 
having found out from the verger the address of the fair young girl 
who attended so regularly on his ministrations. He had come again 
and again, and at last had proposed to marry Lucy, and she had 
with much trepidation consented, so that he was now on the familiar 
footing of a lover. And thus it was that, finding herself in his arms, © 
Lucy did not scream or faint, but accepted his warm salute with as 
little demur as could be expected from so pure and sweet a maid. 

Everybody thought that Lucy was a very lucky girl to have 
secured such an eligible sweetheart, for the man was of good con- 
nections and prospects. The living of Pumptrisaint, worth a good five 
hundred a year, with only fifty parishioners, and one of the best trout 
streams in Wales in its bounds, was in his godfather’s gift, and the 
present incumbent was eighty-five years old. 

‘Ned not home yet? 0, what a shocking fellow! Who's 
coming to-night ?’ 

‘Only old Mr. Simball, and Mr. Evan Pugh of the United 
Bank.’ 

‘What, is Evan coming? Dear, I’m glad of that.’ 

‘ Yes, only, John—’ 
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‘Well—’ , 

‘ You’re not to talk Welsh. Poor Mr. Simball nearly had a fit 
that day you burst out with all that Welsh. ‘‘ Vocal fireworks,’’ he 
called it afterwards.’ 

‘ Fireworks, indeed!’ said John. ‘ He’d better not let Evan 
hear him.’ 

‘Is Evan so very formidable then ?’ 

‘I should think so; he comes of a fighting family, does Evan. 
As a rule we are wonderful peaceable folks, but here and there you 
meet with a fighting family, and the. Pughs of Tredol were always 
famous for it.’ 

‘But he wouldn’t hurt poor old Simball, that meek quiet old 
man ?’ 
‘No. Not him, but his son perhaps, or his nephew, eh? Evan 
would never rest till he’d found out somebody belonging to him who 
could fight, and then he’d go into him. But he’s one of the best- 
hearted fellows under the sun, is Evan Pugh; yes, indeed.’ 

The dinner-bell rang, and Edward hadn’t come. Just as the 
soup was being carried away, he came in hot and excited ; Markwood 
was with him, 

‘Father, I’ve brought Mr. Markwood in to dinner. I knew 
you’d be glad to see him.’ 

‘Hum!’ said the old man. ‘I suppose you were afraid to come 
in alone.’ 

Markwood, however, soon made the old man’s face relax, and 
the somewhat gloomy dinner-table grew cheerful with his stories. 
Every one but Pugh joined in the flood of talk ;* he sat severely and 
austerely by. Pugh was a great hand at stories himself, but as the 
point of them usually consisted in the diverse accentuation of a Welsh 
vowel, they were for the most part caviare to the multitude. 

‘Can your friend fight ?’ he whispered to Edward. 

Edward nodded. ‘ First-rate,’ he whispered in reply. 

‘Confound it!’ said Pugh, under his breath. ‘If he’s good at 
that too, I don’t know where I will have him.’ 

‘ Pugh,’ said Fleetwood Hulse, as the men of the party proposed 
to adjourn for a smoke, ‘ stay a few moments, will you, and help 
me to finish this bottle of port? I want your advice.’ 

Pugh stayed behind. 

‘Come, Pugh, fill your glass! Now, I want to talk to you 
about a little matter of business. You know my daughter’s going 
to marry Jones—a very suitable match, we think it ; good prospects 
and all that.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, and a very good-hearted fellow he is too; yes, by 
Jove.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ said Fleetwood, waiving that aside as un- 
important. ‘ Well, in order to do honour to the occasion, and give 
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my daughter a trousseau and all that befitting the position to which 
she was born—for I needn’t tell you, Pugh, that the Fleetwood 
Hulses are a family with which it would be no degradation for princes 
to ally themselves ; you understand me, Pugh, no brag you know, 
but just a simple matter of fact. 

‘All right,’ said Pugh, ‘ and a very good-hearted girl she is too ; 
yes, indeed.’ 

‘ But you see, my dear Pugh, all these things cost a lot of money 
—lot of money. Now, I have some money laid by with our Com- 
pany, on call as it were, on which they pay me interest, and I pro- 
posed to draw some of that out, three hundred pounds or so.’ 

‘Just so, quite right. I admire your prudence,’ said Pugh. 

_ But our managing director called me on one side, and said, 
‘* Hulse, my boy,’ said he—he’s a Blackman of the Blackmans 
of Longshenstone, and knew me in better days, and so it’s Jack and 
Harry with us still—‘‘ Fleetwood,” said he, ‘‘our balances are 
devilish low just now,”’—these were his very words, —‘‘ draw upon us 
at three months, and discount the bill in the City.” I couldn’t do 
less than oblige them. Here’s the bill.’ 

Hulse drew a case from his pocket, and pulled out a small oblong 
piece of paper. Pugh examined it. 

‘Ah, I see, drawn by John Jones. That’s our John.’ Hulse 
nodded without speaking. ‘Accepted by Edward Hulse, and in- 
dorsed by the Company. Well?’ 

‘ Well, I didn’t send it up with the other bills to be discounted.’ 

‘ Quite right too,’ said Pugh. ‘I should have looked curiously 
upon that bill.’ 

‘ Why ?’ said Hulse, with a start, leaning forward and taking up 
the bill. 

‘Pig upon Bacon, don’t you see? Accommodation bill. I 
should have thought the Company was in a hole, you see; quite 
erroneously in this case; but as a rule, if there’s anything fishy 
about a bill, don’t take it to your banker’s.’ 

‘But there’s nothing fishy about this,’ said Fleetwood Hulse 
snappishly. 

‘Dear no, it’s a very good bill—of the sort; only get it dis- 
counted outside if you want the money. You won’t pay any more, 
perhaps not so much.’ 

‘Could you introduce me to anybody who would discount it for 
me ?’ 

‘There’s Bacon and Bilfil, Birchin-lane; they do a good deal 
in that way; they’re rather high, but you don’t mind that so much, 
I daresay. They'll do it for you in a twinkling, I’ve no doubt. 
I'll give you a note of introduction to them.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Hulse. ‘Of course I don’t want it known 
to anybody.’ 
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‘Of course not; you can depend on my secrecy, it’s part of my 
business.’ 

Meantime, Edward, his future brother-in-law, and Markwood 
had gone to the old warehouse to smoke. The pile of buildings 
known as Ebbsfleet form a quadrangle of which the river is one of 
the sides; a warehouse which abuts on the river makes another 
side ; stables and a wide entrance gate the third; whilst the square 
is completed by the house and offices which face the warehouse, and 
whose doors open into the enclosed yard. When the big gates are shut, 
Ebbsfleet is cut off from the rest of the world—except on the river 
side, from which come no visitors but rats. And at nights, when 
the noise of traffic has died away, Ebbsfleet is wrapped in deep 
conventual stillness. The whole of the river frontage was occupied 
of course by the wharf, except where the warehouse abutted; for 
the building overhung the river, its foundations being based upon 
piles driven into the river-bed, and the wooden balcony overhung 
still more. A creaking rusty old crane was in the apex of the 
gable end of the warehouse, and a rope, which was never used, 
hung halfway down. The warehouse was of wood and almost ruin- 
ous; it was never used by the Company, for their wares were 
too weighty to be stored on rickety floors. A corner of it, however, 
was of brick and cement, very strongly built. And this one strong 
portion had given firmness and strength to the rest of the building, 
which leant upon it for support. It was a darksome drearisome 
place, that old warehouse, at night. When, knowing that no other 
living human soul was in the place, you heard a mad rush of hurry- 
ing feet on the floor over your head, though reason told you they 
were only the feet of rats, you still shivered and shuddered. When 
the creaking rusty crane moaned dolefully in the passing wind—when 
you heard the plash, plash of the hurrying waters under your feet— 
when, in fact, all the noises of the night combined to make that 
dreary old warehouse alive with eerie sounds—it was a very dark- 
some drearisome place to be alone in. 

‘Ugh!’ said John, who entered it for the first time; ‘ what a 
vaulty kind of place, and what a vaulty kind of smell! It feels as 
though a murder had been done here.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Edward, who didn’t like to hear his favourite 
bower run down. ‘Come out here into the balcony ; you can see 
well enough,:for the night is not dark, and the lamps of the steamers 
and the glow from the sky lighten it up.’ 

But it was chilly on the balcony, and so Edward lit a stable- 
lantern and took them into a little room he had fitted up as a 
workshop, where the windows were not more than half broken, and 
where there was a bench he had made himself; which, but that it 
‘carried’ one of its legs, and would ruthlessly upset an incautious 
sitter the moment that he sat down, was a very favourable 
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specimen of the carpenter’s art. Of this bench Edward was justly 
proud. 

‘Come, Markwood, come, old fellow, we can be very jolly 
here. Light up! Sit down here ; you'll find it very comfortable, 
only we must all sit down at once, or else it will tilt over. Now, 
all together.’ 

‘ Good heavens, Ned!’ cried John Jones, springing forward and 
destroying the balance of the bench. ‘Listen. What's that ?’ 

From the very top of the old warehouse there was a sound of a 
shuffling of feet and a clanking of chains; then, as they listened, 
the sound descended ; stair by stair they heard the shuffling feet, 
the clanking chain ; louder and louder grew the noise, nearer and 
nearer came the shufiling feet, till at last, as John, holding up the 
lantern, cowered into the farthest corner of the little room, he saw, 
far up in the black darkness of the long low room beyond, two 
shining flame balls. 

‘Ha, ha!’ said Edward, laughing heartily. ‘It’s old Scipio! 
My word, you were frightened, John. I forgot you hadn’t been 
introduced to Scipio. Come here, old fellow.’ 

The two shining eyes approached, and presently, as he came 
within the scope of the rays of the lantern, a big rough-coated dog, 
whose muzzle and throat were white with age, whose massive jowl 
overhung his gaping jaws, who seemed as though he could scarcely 
drag one trembling limb after the other, shuffled slowly towards the 
light. A broken chain hung from his collar. He struck his head 
against the half-opened door and recoiled. 

‘Upon my word that’s a very uncanny dog of yours, Ned!’ 

‘ He’s blind, poor fellow ; here, come here! Try again, Scipio!’ 

Scipio gave his great tail a sweep as he heard his master’s 
voice ; but when he entered the room he snuffled all about until he 
got scent of the strangers, when he put his mouth to the ground 
and growled ominously. 

‘I should kill that dog if I were you, Ned; he’s useless and 
worn out,’ said the curate. 

The dog seemed to understand what was said, and growled 
again. 

‘Quiet, Scipio! You shouldn’t say such things before him, 
John. He’s a powerful dog still, and I think, although his teeth 
are mostly gone, he could give a good account of any man living.’ 

‘ But what’s the good of him ?’ said Jones. 

‘ What’s the good of you, if it comes to that ?’ said Markwood. 
‘ As long as Ned has a roof to cover him, Scip will be taken care 
of. Why, he saved Ned’s life when he was a child. Ned tumbled 
off the wharf, and Scipio was sitting in the balcony and saw him, 
and dived down after him—twenty feet or more he jumped.’ 

‘ Yes, but that was a long time ago; he’s no use now.” 
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‘ O, isn’t he any use,’ said Edward ; ‘just you stay in that room 
for a minute, whilst Markwood and I come out. Now, Scipio! Guard 
him !” 

Scipio flung himself majestically into the doorway. John Jones 
tried to step over him. Suddenly springing up, with crest erect, 
his jaws distended, his sightless eyes flashing fire, he roared rather 
than growled at the escaping prisoner, and would have thrown him- 
self upon him, but that Edward seized him by the collar and held 
him down. 

‘ Get away, John, get away. I never saw Scipio like this before. 
Down, sir; down! Let him go, Scipio; let him go!’ 

John Jones fled precipitately from the warehouse, and didn’t 
feel safe till he had put the front door of Hulse’s house between 
him and the dog. 

‘ Poor old Scip!’ said Markwood, caressing his massive head. 
‘ Poor old boy, you didn’t like the parson, eh ? Well, upon my word, 
Ned, I didn’t either.’ 


CuapTer IV. 
‘This ’tis to be married! this ’tis to have linen and buck-baskets |’ 


Paston and Brett’s, in term time, is more like a legal factory 
than an ordinary solicitor’s office. There is a big room on the 
ground-floor full of clerks. Markwood had thé command on this 
floor. Higher up you came to Paston’s own sanctum, jealously 
guarded. Ifyou weren’t uncommonly self-assertive, you would drift 
away here, if you came in search of Mr. Paston; that is, if you 
were not a swell at all, but only ordinary Brown or Jones. Mr. 
Paston had the theory that the most valuable thing in the world to 
him was his own time, and that any people worth seeing would find 
their way to him past any difficulties his men could throw in their 
way; so he rather encouraged his inaccessibility, and made dreadful 
war among his clerks if any worthless—in Mr. Paston’s sense— 
client filtered through their sieve. 

In vacation time, however, Paston and Brett’s rests on its oars. 
Paston is probably at Rome or Florence. As for Brett, he is in 
Bedford-row still, no doubt, burrowing among the passages. be- 
low the basement ; but then nobody acknowledges Brett as anybody. 
The managing clerk is putting his garden in order at Dalston. 
Markwood is paddling about at Kingston or Henley with his 
boys. 

It is in the middle of the long vacation, about three months after 
Mr. Hulse’s dinner-party, that a lady dressed in deep mourning and 
closely veiled drives up in a cab to Paston and Brett’s. She dis- 
misses the cabman, and timidly rings the bell at the outer door. 
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Now, to ring the bell at No: 85 Bedford-row is somewhat equivalent 
to the pastime of the child—rendered memorable to us by the witti- 
cism of Sidney Smith—in stroking the shell of a tortoise. It doesn’t 
produce the slightest effect in the internal economy of the office. 
The bell sounds lustily enough, but no one takes any notice of it. 
So this black figure stands forlornly conspicuous in the desert of 
Bedford-row, patiently awaiting the result of her summons; rings 
again more impetuously—still stands there waiting. This little 
obstacle worries and frets her; how is she to make the people hear 
in this dull cold place? Just as she is putting her hand to the 
bell for the third time, a young man pushes open the swing-door 
and issues forth. He sees a lady standing there, stops and recog- 
nises her. Presently, they are both swallowed up by the swing- 
doors. We will follow them into the house, up the stairs. They 
pass into Mr. Paston’s comfortably furnished inner room, when the 
lady removes her veil, disclosing features regular and handsome, but 
colourless and cheerless, without the light of happy life upon them. 

‘My uncle is abroad, you tell me,’ she said listlessly, leaning 
her head upon her hand, and mechanically smoothing the band of 
hair upon her forehead. ‘I am very sorry. I wanted his advice, 
and I know not where to go, to whom.’ 

‘ Although,’ said the young man, whom we recognise as Edward 
Hulse, compressing his lips firmly, ‘it must be painful to both of 
us to renew an acquaintance broken off under such cruel circum- 
stances, yet if I can help you in any way—’ 

‘I know it,’ she said; ‘I know you will; but if our meeting be 
painful to you, how much the more must it be to me? You, at 
least, have nothing to reproach yourself with; you are contented, 
happy; but for me, miserable creature that Iam! But after all, 
Edward,’ she went on with more energy, ‘I have not injured you ; 
you never really cared for me; you thought you did, but you were 
mistaken. I led you on to believe you were in love with me, but it. 
was mere illusion. You have already consoled yourself, have you 
not? Confess.’ 

Edward, somewhat embarrassed by the turn the conversation 
had taken, bit his lips and remained silent. 

‘And so,’ she went on, ‘as you have ceased to care for me, I can, 
without compunction, tell you my troubles and ask your advice, just 
as a client, you know, Edward. You don’t know my husband, you 
don’t know Bilfil, but you know that I married against the wishes of 
my uncle Tom, indeed of everybody, except uncle Gilbert. But I was 
young and foolish, and didn’t know what I was about. A worse man 
in every sense does not exist. And yet he is flattered, courted by 
everybody ; whilst I—hardly had we been married a month before 
he recommenced his old career. Haunter of all kinds of infamous 
places, he comes to his home reeking with the contagion of the 
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coarse evil natures with whom he associates. No, he is not personally 
unkind to me, he is only obnoxious. He is the guest at many good 
houses where the existence of his wife is not even acknowledged; 
he. makes not the slightest effort to introduce me to the society of 
my: equals; he proposed to me the other day to take me to some 
one of his vile haunts—some music-hall, I imagine. He tells me to 
my face that he made a mistake; that he thought I was the rich 
Miss Paston, the heiress to old Gilbert Paston the miser; and that 
he. regrets ever having met me. Now, what can I do? where can 
I go? My whole nature, my very being, is sullied by contact with 
sucha man. Where can I go? What canIdo? Will the law 
protect me ?’ 

‘I’m afraid it won’t,’ said Edward gloomily. 

‘Can I make use of the little fortune that is mine, to set my- 
self up in some business, where I can earn an honest living ?’ 

Edward shook his head. 

‘If I leave him, can he compel me to return to him ?’ 

‘I fear—that is, I have no doubt—he can.’ 

‘ Then,’ she said, rising and moving towards the door with tot- 
tering limbs, ‘I shall throw myself into the river.’ 

‘Stop,’ said Edward, interrupting her; ‘I think I can help you 
in another way. The law, indeed, gives you no help, but human 
sympathy is broader than law. I would not advise you to return 
to a man of the kind you describe. Leave him; let him remain 
ignorant of your fate. London is almost trackless; you are as safe 
from him here—except for the barest accident—as you would be 
thousands of miles away. I know some nice respectable people 
living near the Tower; they will give you a shelter for a week or 
two.’ 

‘ But I have no money, no clothes. O, no; I can’t.’ 

‘I will let you have some money, and as for clothes, well, you 
must go—home, and pack them up, enough for your present wants.’ 

‘ But if he is there?’ 

‘You must wait till he is gone.’ 

‘ And perhaps he will stay—stay all night, he does sometimes ; 
and if he did I should kill him. Edward, yes, I would kill him!’ 

‘Hush, hush! We must manage it in this way: I will go with 
you in a cab, and will ask for your husband ; if he is at home I will 
see him first, and try and arrange for terms of separation ; you, 
meantime, remaining in the cab in an adjoining street. If he abso- 
lutely refuses any terms, and insists on your remaining with him, 
then, unless you are prepared to go back to him—’ 

‘O, no, no!’ cried Margaret. 

‘Then you had better avail yourself of my plan, drive off with- 
out letting your husband see you, and take lodgings with the people 
I know, purchasing whatever you may immediately want. I will 
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stand in the place of your uncle for the moment. No doubt he will 
repay me when he returns.’ . 

‘I think that will be best,’ said Margaret. 

They drove in a cab to the lodgings in Ebury-street, which Mr. 
Bilfil had lately taken. Edward halted the cab in a street adjoin- 
ing, and went by himself to the place. Mr. Bilfil was at home. 
Edward was shown into a shabbily-furnished drawing-room, wherein 
sat Mr. Bilfil in a faded crimson easy-chair, smoking a very good 
cigar. Edward started, and turned first red and then pale. He 
was the fat straw-coloured man he had seen on the boat with his 
Patty. 

‘Well,’ said Bilfil, surveying Edward critically as he examined 
his card, held out at arm’s length between his finger and thumb— 
‘well, and pray what is your business ?’ 

‘I come from Paston and Brett’s,’ said Edward; ‘and I have 
come, in fact, to speak—to mention in fact—on behalf of your wife.’ 

Bilfil blew a great cloud of smoke from his mouth and nostrils. 

‘Pray, by whose authority ?’ 

‘ By her authority.’ 

‘Mr. Hulse, by the way, are you related to the tile and chimney- 
pot man ?’ 

‘Mr. Fleetwood Hulse is my father.’ 

‘Ah, Mr. Edward Hulse, then allow me to remind you of the 
unfortunate fate that attends those who interfere in matrimonial 
squabbles. I shall receive no message of any kind from her, except 
a promise of unconditional submission. If she returns to me at 
once—now, this very evening—lI will let bygones be bygones, and 
try to reconcile myself to my lot ; otherwise my doors will be closed 
against her, and I shall put the matter in the hands of the detective 
police.’ 

‘ Then you will come to no terms of separation ?’ 

‘Terms! Nonsense! Here is my home at her disposal; if 
she absents herself from it, let her do it at her own risk, and at her 
own charges, as far as I am concerned.’ 

‘You are a brute, Mr. Bilfil!’ 

Mr. Bilfil rose in a threatening manner. ‘ Get out of the room, 
‘ you miserable lawyer’s clerk! Do you hear ?’ 

‘You shall hear from me again,’ said Edward, retreating to- 
wards the door. ‘I won’t demean myself by a personal altercation 
with you—at present.’ 

‘And you shall hear from me, young whipper-snapper !’ cried 
Bilfil, as Edward went out. 

‘ Hulse—Fleetwood Hulse—where have I seen his name lately ? 
Ah, I remember ; we did a bill for that gentleman. And that bill 
must be pretty nearly due. Ha! we must see to that. Really,’ 
said Bilfil to himself, ‘it will be a most fortunate occurrence if 
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my Margaret does take herself off in this hasty way. It will 
save me no end of trouble and expense. The situation was be- 
coming unendurable. To live with a wealthy prig, who will sup- 
port you in becoming state and style, must be irksome enough; but 
a penniless prig—a prig whom you have to support and supply with 
all the appliances of feminine extravagance—O, Bilfil, how could 
you have made such a stupid blunder! Thank your lucky stars, 
old fellow, if you get out of it so cheaply.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
A CITY SUNDAY. 


‘ Fresshe is thy river, with his lusty strandis ; 
Blithe be thy chirches, well sownyng are thy belles.’ 


Iris Sunday morning. The sun is really shining very brightly 
in Lower Bridge-street. Breakfast is laid, and Lucy has already 
finished hers, and is standing with her prayer-book in her hand, 
awaiting her mother, who is going to church with her, but who is 
not so impatient as her daughter, having lost her interest in young 
curates. The ting-tang of the bells calling the faithful to prayers 
sounds lazily through the windows, which are half opened, and 
which admit the fresh morning air ; for even in Lower Bridge-street 
on a fine Sunday morning the air is fresh enough. The sparrows 
are twittering and hopping about in the yard outside, and picking 
up a grain here and there, to the indignation of the white Dorkings, 
who make sudden futile dashes at them when they come too near. 
Edward is late for breakfast this morning. 

His couch has been haunted by regretful thoughts ; he has mis- 
givings that he has rather made a mess of it. With the best possible 
intentions, he has succeeded in making out a very suspicious case 
against himself. He—the former lover of Margaret Paston—had 
carried her off from her husband’s home, had placed her in lodgings 
chosen by himself, had supplied her with money for her daily ne- 
cessities. As a lawyer, he was bound to admit that there was a 
strong primd-facie case against him. What would the governor 
say if he came to hear of it? what Patty? For Patty was away at 
Margate for a holiday; and although he had introduced Mrs. Bilfil to 
her father and mother as the niece of his employer—Paston—and a 
married lady, yet he could see that Robinson and his wife didn’t like 
their lodger. Wher Patty came home there vould be an explosion. 
The two young women would fight ; there couldn’t be a doubt about 
that. What a perplexed tangle of trouble he had got himself into, 
and all so innocently ! He couldn’t help falling in love with Patty ; 
he couldn’t help taking the part of his cousin and old flame Mar- 
garet. He felt altogether unhinged and dispirited. He had made 
half a promise to go down and see Markwood at Henley, but he 
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wouldn’t do it; he hadn’t the heart to go out. When his people 
had gone to church he would go down to breakfast, and have a long 
morning’s sulk and smoke in the old warehouse. 

When he came down, however, his father was still sitting 
brooding over the fire. 

‘You didn’t go to church with them then, governor?’ 

Fleetwood Hulse turned on his son a pair of bloodshot haggard 
eyes. 
‘What should I go to church for ?’ 

‘Why, to get absolution for the week’s misdoings—the week’s, 
the quarter’s rather; it’s three months since you went to church, 
governor.’ 

‘ And if it was three years why should you make remarks about 
it ?” 

‘O, if you take it in that way, governor, I assure you I didn’t 
mean anything. Rather crusty this morning,’ said Edward sotto voce, 
helping himself to some dry toast. ‘ Hollo! what’s this ?’ he cried, 
seeing a letter addressed to him on the mantelpiece. ‘ Letter from 
somebody—must have come by late delivery last night,—wonder 
who it is?’ He takes it up, turns it over and over, breaks the seal 
and reads; his face expands. ‘Ha, ha! that’s a good joke. 
Here’s a letter, father,—a letter from a fellow in Birehin-lane, re- 
minding me that my acceptance—eh, see the joke ?—my acceptance 
for how much do you think, governor ?—why, for three hundred 
pounds !—has been dishonoured. I should think it had, eh? Ha, 
ha! now I wonder who is the real Simon Pure, the real Ned Hulse, 
who ought to have this agreeable little reminder. Can’t you imagine 
him, father, the real Edward Hulse, sitting at his breakfast, chip- 
ping his egg as I do, expecting such an agreeable little note as 
this? He’s some scapegrace, depend upon it; some fellow who’s 
been idle and dissolute, living upon money that didn’t belong to him 
—eh, father, can’t you fancy him? And perhaps he’s been driven 
to this by having to make up some money for his employers he’d 
robbed them of, eh? And there he’s wondering what will come 
next, shaking at every step that passes, quivering at every knock he 
hears upon the door. O father, oughtn’t we to be thankful that we 
haven’t got that man’s load upon our shoulders, that we can spend 
our time in rest and quietness, eh, father ?’ 

Fleetwood turned round and glared at his son; there is noother 
word for it. 

‘What is it?’ he said, sinking back into his old attitude. ‘I 
didn’t hear what you were saying.’ 

‘I was talking about a fellow who’s had a bill come back for 
three hundred pounds, and I was wondering what sort of a chap he 
was, and thinking what a funk he must be in, trembling at every 
step, at every knock—’ 
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Rap-a-tap-a-tap-tap, bang, bang! went the knocker. 

Old Hulse jumped to his feet as though he had been shot. 

‘Ned, don’t let them come! Save me, Ned, save me!’ 

‘ What’s the matter now ? why, you’re regular upset, father !’ 

Here the curate entered breathless. 

‘ Where’s Lucy ?’ he cried. 

‘ Lucy’s gone five minutes since, and the little bell is ringing as 
hard as it can. Look sharp, John; don’t you wish you could have 
a pipe instead ?’ 

Still Fleetwood Hulse cowered in his chair, furtively eyeing the 
two young men from under his shaggy white eyebrows. 

‘Just tell me what this means,’ cried John, throwing a letter on 
to the table. ‘It’s some joke, I suppose; but I must say a very bad 
one. I'll bring Lucy home, and see you again about it. The fellow 
ought to be prosecuted. Shall I leave the letter with you? No, 
Pll put it in my pocket.’ 

John ran out again, and Edward looked at his father with dis- 
tended eyes. 

‘ Why, that was the very ditto to the letter I’ve just had. Fa- 
ther, what can it mean ?’ 

Old Hulse sat in his chair choking; vainly snatching at his 
neckcloth. Edward ran to him, tore away his collar and handker- 
chief, threw some cold water over his face. He revived. 

‘Ned, it’s all true!’ he gasped. ‘I did it!’ 

‘Did what? what do you mean ?’ 

‘Put your name to it, and John’s. O, O!’ 

Edward struck his fists against his head, and rushed out into the 
yard. His poor old father had gone mad. He’d no other thought 
than that. His father was mad. He went out on the wharf by the 
river side ; the tide was running sullenly down, gradually unveiling 
the slimy mud flats. He couldn’t get a breath of air there. Where 
should he-go? Then he chanced to glance up at the windows of 
the house, and saw his father’s white haggard face looking out from 
his bedroom: he pulled the blind down with a bang. Edward rushed 
into the house, and up the stairs. ‘Father,’ he shouted, ‘father !’ 
He tried the door; it was locked. He fiung himself against it 
heavily; the bolt gave way, and he found himself in his father’s room. 
The old man stood by the window, holding his razor-case in his 
trembling hands. 

‘What's the meaning of this, Edward? Come, sir, this is an 
outrage ! 

‘Come down, father; come down-stairs. I want to talk to you. 
Here, you can’t manage to strop those razors; give ’em tome: you 
know how nicely I can set them for you.’ 

‘So you can, Ned, so you can; you ought to have been a bar- 
ber; you’re thrown away in a gentlemanly profession. You never 
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think what money you cost, Ned—money, ay money, lots of money— 
to make you a gentleman; and you’d better have been a barber.’ 

It was a very old grievance between Fleetwood and his son that 
the latter did not assume that bearing and attitude which was his 
ideal of the gentleman; that he was too humble-minded, too fond 
of mixing with humble people; that he forgot who the Hulses 
were, and brought about him a set of people whom it was degrading 
to associate with, begad. And now in his trouble the old man fell 
back on the familiar accusation. 

All this while Edward’s only trouble was about his father’s state 
of mind; he thought that he was mad. He put the razors in his 
pocket, took the old man by the arm and led him down to the sit- 
ting-room, all the time trying to soothe and humour him. 

‘And so you’ve been getting bills discounted, eh, father? and 
spent the money, eh? Ha, ha! that’s good.’ 

Fleetwood eyed his son sternly and savagely. ‘ You fool,’ he 
said, ‘ grinning there like a hyena; it’s nothing to you, then, that 
your father is a disgraced and ruined man? And to think of the 
family, too! O Lord, it’s too much!’ He put his head upon his 
arms and groaned. 

Then for the first time a knowledge of the truth flashed upon 
Edward. His father was not mad; he was only a criminal—only a 
forger. He got up and went towards the door. Then he caught 
the old man’s eyes following him wistfully. He turned back and 
knelt down before him, and put his arms round his neck and kissed 
his grizzled face. 

‘Father, how could you do it? how could you?’ 

The old man’s frame shook and quivered, and for long he tried 
in vain to speak. 

‘I was driven to it, Ned, driven to it. I owed them money— 
the Company. It would have been discovered. I should have lost 
my place. I should have taken it up on Monday. It was only due 
yesterday. I thought I should be in time.’ 

‘ How would you have taken it up, father ?’ 

If, indeed, the money were actually neneing, it might be 
possible this would go no farther. 

‘I should have borrowed it, Ned.’ 

‘From the Company ?’ 

Fleetwood nodded. 

‘ Have you taken—do you owe them any more ?’ 

‘A couple of hundred pounds, perhaps.’ 

‘ And private debts ?’ 

‘No, fiot a penny. I never would run in debt, you know, Ned. 
I’ve always paid on the nail all my life. It was that ruined me, Ned ; 
that principle I had. And Icouldn’t see your mother going without 
her little comforts, and you have cost me such alot, Ned. I hoped 
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to have made a gentleman of you, but I am lost altogether now. I 
shall end my days in a hulk. Well, it doesn’t much matter.’ 

Edward knelt by the table, his forehead pressed between his two 
hands, his reason quite overthrown. 

‘ John will be coming in directly,’ he said at last. ‘ What shall 
we say to him ?’ 

‘ We will tell him it is a mistake, that this letter is intended 
for John Jones, a customer of the Company’s.’ 

Edward shook his head. ‘ No use; it’s sure to come out. Are 
there—are there any other names to this bill ?” 

‘ Only the Company’s indorsement, and that I have a right to 
sign.’ 
‘Then you only wrote my name and John’s ?” 

‘ Only those.’ 

Come, after all, the matter was not hopeless. Ifonly John could 
be induced to be silent as to the forgery, then he, Edward, might 
be able to raise the money in a few days. He would have to pay 
heavily for it, but that he couldn’t help. He would insist on his 
father’s retiring. The Company would give him a pension ; and with 
the balance of his salary left after paying off the instalments of the 
enormous incubus of debt his father’s rescue would involve, they 
would be enabled to live together in some cheap house in some cheap 
neighbourhood. There would be no marriage for him, no Patty— 
to that he must make up his mind at once ; but absolute degradation 
and misery would be saved. If only John would consent ! 

But would John be thus tractable? and would he hold to his 
word with Lucy, or would he break that sweet sister’s heart? They 
couldn’t expect him to hold to his troth; but it would be very hard 
if he didn’t. Then another thought flashed into his brain. There 
was Lucy’s little portion—five hundred pounds—was that safe ? 

‘ Father, where’s Lucy’s money ?’ 

Fleetwood shook his head, waved his hands, and groaned. 

‘What, is that gone too? Father, how could you ?’ 

The thing seemed hopeless now ; and yet after all he had only 
robbed his own children. Surely they could contrive that no punish- 
ment should fall upon him. 

Edward thought for a few moments. ‘Is there anything else, 
father,’ he said at last—‘ anything else you have taken ?’ 

‘No, nothing.’ 

‘ Then, after all, we may save you. If only John were tractable. 
Everything depends upon him—everything.’ 
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Cuaptrer VI. 


‘ Thou art said to have a stubborn soul, 
That apprehends no further than this world, 
And squar’st thy life according.’ 


Ir would not be fair to Bilfil to accept his wife’s view of his 
character without making some allowance for her prejudices. He 
was a man to whom life appeared as a series of experiments. These 
it behoved him to make with care and skill, but he held it unwise 
to risk very much on the success of any one of them. He was pro- 
foundly penetrated by the conviction, that if he did not himself turn to 
the best account the particular modicum of life that was his, no other 
force or power would interfere in his behalf, and he had thus set 
himself to realise the utmost amount of enjoyment he had capacity 
for. The passions and desires of life he regarded as a good hunts- 
man might his hounds, to be restrained indeed, and disciplined for 
the better fulfilment of their work, but as affording by their efficiency 
and success the chief reward of their master, the very reason of his 
existence. mare 

His marriage he regarded as an experiment that had failed. He 
had intended that it should establish him more firmly in ease and 
prosperity. The event had tended entirely the other way. Had 
Margaret, indeed, been content to fall into the course of life that 
suited him, to have become an elastic and useful companion and 
assistant, he might have proved himself not wanting in the essentials 
of good comradeship. But he had no mind to abandon his whole 
course of life, to give up his companions and his pleasures. No, 
the life of a decorous Paterfamilias was unendurable to him. He 
hadn’t sufficient patience either, or power of dissimulation, to conceal 
his feelings of disappointment and disgust at the result of his 
schemes ; and Margaret, who would have done much from devotion, 
but was too impulsive to take a calm and prudent view of her posi- 
tion, had been driven to madness by the discovery of the real state 
of her husband’s affections. 

Bilfil’s chief object now was to avoid scandal. He was quite con- 
tent that his wife should leave hint; why continue an experiment 
which had shown itself to be fruitless? But he wished above all 
things to avoid public gossip. Had Margaret gone to her uncle 
Thomas’s house in Russell-square, he would have been content that 
she should stay there, and he would have agreed to make some al- 
lowance for her support. But that she should try to live indepen- 
dently, perhaps dragging his own name into the scandal which would 
be pretty sure to follow her—and above all, that this young Hulse, 
this half-cousin and old admirer of Margaret’s, should come between 
them—these things enraged him beyond measure. 
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Happily, by extraordinary accident, a weapon lay ready to his 
hand by whose means he could dispose effectually of this imperti- 
nent young fellow. 

Bilfil had many resources and means of making money. Be- 
sides his share in the Daily Mentor, which, however, was not a lu- 
crative investment, and in which he actually was merely the nominee 
of the great financial firm which had taken him up, he had a con- 
siderable interest in the discount establishment in Birchin-lane. 
The capital, however, of this establishment was not contributed by 
Bilfil. The great money firm of Grindrod and Gordon had set him 
up in this business also. Ifyou were a City man, and the promoter 
_ of a great company, which was to make the fortunes of its sub- 
scribers, and incidentally to set afloat your own, you would know 
that it was useless to attempt to get the great firm to finance your 
undertaking unless you first secured the assistance of Bilfil; then 
your course was easy enough. With Bilfil’s arm through yours, 
you would pass through the crowded counting-house, full of clerks 
and big books and nervous waiting clients, and into the inner sanc- 
tuary of the great firm, where, surrounded by ground-glass partitions, 
seated at school-house-looking desks, the great chieftains of the 
monetary world were maturing their important transactions. Bilfil 
would whisper into Mr. Grindrod’s ear; the great man would survey 
you critically with scrutinising eyes. A memorandum would be 
hastily scrawled ; Bilfil would lead you forth again a made man. 
The great New Nebraska Dock and Warehouse Company, Limited, 
was now a living force; its shares were at a premium; its promo- 
tion-money was safe. Above all, Bilfil was the richer by a tithe of 
the money the great firm had advanced; an advance which would 
gather bulk in discount, commission, and interest, till it assumed 
quite a portentous figure among the assets of Grindrod and Gordon. 
Such were, then, the golden rewards of the chase in the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds of the Great City. 

But Bilfil knew very well that this could not last for ever. 
He knew more of what was going on in the world of commerce than 
the men for whom he worked; for some time he had felt misgivings 
that the golden period, during which money had fallen into the very 
mouths of the bold and unscrupulous, was quietly coming to an end. 
He had therefore gladly accepted a commission from his great 
patrons to proceed to America to investigate the affairs of a railway 
company to which they had made large advances. He had also ar- 
ranged with the proprietors and editor of the Daily Mentor to fur- 
nish them with a weekly letter on the social aspects and commercial 
prospects of the Western States. Now this employment suited him 
remarkably well. When the inevitable crash came on he would be 
away; he would be gathering together a connection which might 
enable him to build up an enduring edifice for himself out of the 
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ruins of his friends’ houses. It gave him an opportunity, too, to 
realise ; to transfer his liabilities to the great firm; to pocket his 
share of the profits already made. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about your little discounting business,’ 
said Mr. Gordon to him; ‘hand that over to us; we will take all 
current bills at their market value, and give you a quittance. Our 
purposes have been answered; you have opened out to us oppor- 
tunities we should have been unable to avail ourselves of but for 
you. As for the goodwill of the business, leave that in our hands; 
you will have no reason to repent your confidence!’ And indeed, 
when Bilfil received a cheque for five thousand pounds from the 
magnificent firm, he felt that in trusting to their good intentions he 
had truly acted with wisdom. His trust, however, did not go so far 
as to permit him to leave the money in their hands. The cheque 
was duly cashed, and the proceeds were paid over into Bilfil’s own 
banking account. Then he began to breathe freely, and to think 
seriously of his voyage, and of winding-up his affairs. 

Of all the bills, good, bad, and indifferent, which had matured, 
ripened, or rotted in his office-cases, he retained only one; all the 
rest he had handed over to Grindrod and Gordon. This one bill 
was that accepted by John Jones and Edward Hulse, and indorsed 
- by the Drain-pipe Company. He had long ago spotted that bill; 
suspected that there was something fishy about it; and yet he had 
come to look upon it with affection. For with that bill, ifit were not 
duly met, and Bilfil suspected that it would not be met, he had a 
weapon in his hands available against the abettors of his wife and 
against the only man whose influence with her he feared, her old 
boy-lover, Edward Hulse. Now the bill was due this very Saturday ; 
had it been met? Bilfil took a cab and went down into the City to 
see. 

The bill, of course, had been passed to his bankers, and they 
had presented it at the bank where it was payable. Banking hours 
were just over as Bilfil reached the door of the United Bank. He 
was sufficiently acquainted with the manager, however, to obtain 
admittance at the private door. The clerks were still at work under 
the green-shaded gas-lamps making up their balances. 

‘ That bill,’ said Pugh; ‘um, ah, yes; no, indeed, it hasn’t been 
met; we had a slip from Prodgers’s to say it was coming back. 
The notary will bring it up to-night, about eight o’clock, I daresay. 
You shall have it on Monday morning.’ 

‘I'd rather have it to-night,” said Bilfil, ‘and I'll set my lawyer 
to work at it.’ 

‘ O, if you like,’ said Pugh; ‘if you think it’s worth while. It’s sure 
to be taken up on Monday, too. It’s a very good bill of the sort.’ 

‘T’'ll have it to-night,’ said Bilfil. ‘I'll give ’em notice of dis- 
honour to-night.’ 
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When Bilfil had arranged with his lawyer to proceed upon the 
bill instanter, he went down to Margate to spend the ensuing day 
there. Patty was there, he knew, and he meant to employ his Sun- 
day profitably. He was very much in love with Patty; and now 
that his wife was out of the way, arrangements might be practicable 
which before seemed difficult. Ah, if he could only secure Patty 
as a companion in his American trip, what a tolerable thing life 
would be! 


CuaptTer VII. 


‘I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say.’ 


Up to eight o’clock on Sunday evening nothing more was seen 
or heard of the Reverend John Jones. He hadn’t been able to 
go home with Lucy, having been called away to see his father, who 
had come to town the night before. But he was coming in the even- 
ing, after church. 

The day dragged on wearily enough. Old Hulse sat motionless 
by the fire, his handkerchief over his head; he would not stir either 
to eat or drink ; he didn’t want anything ; Jet them take their meals 
without him. Lucy and her mother, though distressed, were not - 
surprised. He had such fits periodically, fits of sullenness and gloom. 
To his son, however, who knew the cause, his father’s continu- 
ous depression was a melancholy sign. It involved keeping a con- 
stant watch upon him; for that his father was on the look-out for 
an opportunity to put an end to his existence, Edward didn’t doubt. 
Here, however, he could call in his mother and sister to help him. 
He told them thus much: that he believed his father’s head had 
been turned by pecuniary embarrassments; that he might at any 
moment attempt something desperate. He entreated them to watch 
him narrowly, to follow all his movements, to take everything out of 
his way. At the same time he made his mother pack a small port- 
manteau full of absolute necessaries. This he took himself by a cab, 
in the first instance, to Charing Cross, and after that he carried the 
portmanteau in his hand, watching carefully to see if he were fol- 
lowed, over Hungerford-bridge to the South Western Terminus, and 
left it in the cloak-room. If the worst came to the worst, and John 
refused to keep silence, he would take his father off to Southampton 
before a search could be made for him, and then he would go with 
him by the next steamer to America. There he could manage to 
support his father, no doubt. His mother and sister must follow. 
He had about ten pounds in his possession ; that sum would suffice 
for the railway fare to Southampton, and steerage passage to 
America; for provisions and comforts for the voyage they must trust 
to Providence. But after all, there would, he trusted, be no need 
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for such a step. John, if held harmless, would never needlessly 
bring disgrace upon the father of his sweetheart. And if John were 
stanch, who could hurt his father? The money he had appropriated 
belonging to the Company must be restored; but they could hardly 
prosecute the old man criminally for taking it. He was rather an 
agent than a servant of the Company, was paid by commission, and 
was authorised to sign on behalf of the Company. Edward didn’t 
know much about criminal law, but he didn’t think they could 
prosecute for embezzlement ; at all events, the directors were kindly 
old-world people, who had known his father in his better days, and 
who would hardly deal harshly if the money were refunded. All 
depended upon John ; and Edward nervously speculated and debated 
to and fro in various aspects, according to his various moods, as to 
what kind of action would be taken by John Jones. 

Turning these things over in his mind as he walked homewards 
from his twilight expedition, the whole outside world seemed like a 
dream or vision to him. All his soul was enclosed within that 
narrow space, bounded on one side by the river, on the other by the 
quiet street—that little oasis of life among all the Sabbath stillness 
of the City—that home which had been once to him such a haven 
of refuge, but which now seemed as a creek of sad desolation. 

As he plunged into one of the narrow darksome lanes which led 
down to Lower Bridge-street, and caught the familiar whiff of river 
smells, his heart sank within him. He couldn’t go through with this 
thing ; he hadn’t the nerve, the power. Surely it could be put off, 
delayed ; he must have this night for thought, for the marshalling 
of facts, for the arrangement of his plans. Surely he must have 
thus much respite! Then, as he came into the quiet deserted street, 
he saw before him, looming in the rising mists of the river, a stal- 
wart broad-shouldered man. He swung along with easy gait, hum- 
ming to himself snatches of melodies, which might be airs of psalms, 
perhaps, but which had a suspicious go and gaiety about them never- 
theless. There was not a soul in the street but he, and as he 
reached the door, the little postern let into the great gates of the 
wharf, he turned round on his heel and stopped short. He was 
John Jones, the lover of Lucy. He didn’t see Edward, however ; he 
was immersed in thought. Seemingly doubtful whether he would 
enter or not, he put his hand to the door and took it away again, 
half opened and then closed the door, but finally making up his 
mind, he passed through; then the door closed behind him. At 
this, Edward took up his resolve all in a moment, by instinct as it 
were; he would terminate this killing suspense, he would know the 
best or the worst. 

Perhaps it was the sight of Edward’s face, which looked white 
and ghastly by the light of the one dim lamp which twinkled over 
the house-door—perhaps it was some forecast of the future that 
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moved him—but as Edward touched Jones on the arm—he stood 
waiting on the doorstep, having just rung the bell—he started 
violently and shuddered. 

‘Hallo !’ he said, turning round on Edward. ‘ What’s up ?’ 

‘Come with me into the warehouse for a minute, I’ve some- 
thing important to tell you. 0, don’t be afraid of Scipio; he is 
shut up. Poor old dog, he gets so restless on Sundays when he 
hears the bells going. I used always to take him out—up the 
river—on Sundays, before he went blind, and now, poor dog, the 
same fit comes on him sometimes, and he’ll stagger away to the 
Old Swan Pier when he hears the bells chiming over the river ; 
and he barks and howls too, when he can’t get out, so I shut him up 
in the up-stairs rooms.’ 

Thus Edward ran on, nervously talking whilst he struck a 
light and lit a candle in his little workshop. At first the candle 
would only give out a small blue flame, the wick having been burnt 
off close; by and by it flamed up. Each looked into the other’s 
face, and read therein a purpose strange and sinister. 

Lucy Hulse bad heard the ring at the bell, had known by the 
pull of it that her lover was there. She would have run down-stairs 
to let him in, but she was reading to her mother one of the psalms 
for the evening; and she only paused for a moment, and looked 
wistfully at her mother, who was absorbed in some kind of mental 
abstraction. She wondered how long that sluggish girl down-stairs 
would be before she went to the door. Hours seemed to have passed 
between the sound of that quick energetic ring and the slow tramp 
of the servant on the staircase. The door was opened, but was shut 
again at once. Lucy listened intently, repeating mechanically the 
concluding verses of the psalm. Then, as her mother reverently 
bowed her head at the conclusion, Lucy ran out of the room on to 
the landing, but no one was coming up the stairs—and yet she had 
a feeling as though her lover were close at hand. 

‘Jane!’ she cried down the well of the stairs; ‘Jane, there 
was a ring.’ 

‘So I thought, miss, but there was nobody there.’ 

Lucy returned into the room disappointed ; yet surely he would 
be here presently. Then she went down-stairs, opened the door, 
and looked out into the night. 
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How comes it that so few English tourists, bound for the battle- 
fields of Sedan, Metz, and Strasburg, adopt the shortest and cheapest 
route from London-bridge to Dunkirk ? The fare is only ten shillings 
for the chief cabin, or a through ticket to Lille may be had for three 
shillings more, and in tolerable weather the passage rarely exceeds 
ten hours, of which at least six are passed in smooth water. The 
Dunkirk hotels, indeed, are not equal to the Grosvenor or the Lang- 
ham, but they are sufficiently comfortable, not exorbitant in their 
charges, and particularly liberal as to the fare they provide. In- 
deed, it is impossible for any one short of a Gargantua to do justice 
to the numerous dishes that are handed round, and it may be as 
well to mention that the style of cookery is rather Flemish than 
French. There are two respectable hotels, the Flandre and the 
Chapeau Rouge, the former having slightly the advantage. For 
lovers of art the fine church of St. Eloi cannot fail to be an object 
of interest, notwithstanding the strange effect produced by adding a 
stately Corinthian portico to a Gothic structure. On the opposite 
side of the street stands the Gothic belfry. In the centre of the 
Grande Place, now called Place Jean Bart, a bronze statue has 
been erected to that famous Loup-de-Mer, of whom his fellow towns- 
men can now only tell you that he was, like Nelson, a great admiral, 
and was never beaten. The common impression seems to be that 
he flourished, not under Louis Quatorze, but in the time of the First 
Republic, and that.if he had lived a little longer Nelson would have 
met with his match, and Napoleon might, after all, have issued from 
London the famous medal struck to commemorate the conquest of 
Hngland. The statue itself reminds one of the type of nautical 
hero patronised by playgoers on the Surrey side of the Thames. In 
his left hand the hero grasps a horse-pistol, fortunately pointed 
downwards; while in his right hand he holds aloft along rapier—a 
knight’s sword—that at a little distance looks, for all the world, 
like a lightning-conductor. He is farther represented as a smooth- 
faced, small-featured gentleman, in costume a refined edition of Dirk 
Hatteraick, and he stands astride over a ship’s gun of very diminu- 
tive dimensions. On certain days this spacious square is covered 
with stalls for the sale of all manner of articles of clothing, good, 
bad, and indifferent. Every now and then, a stall-keeper, weary of 
inaction, blows strenuously into a French horn to remind the world - 
of his presence ; but one would expect that the result of his exertions 
would be rather to scare away intending customers. The streets 
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are broad, clean, and unusually well-paved, and the shops make a 
fair display of vanities in their windows. In the Musée are various 
curiosities that may pleasantly while away an hour, while the picture- 
gallery contains at least a dozen paintings of more than average 
merit, ascribed, indeed, to the great masters, but probably the work 
of their pupils, and only touched up here and there by the hand of 
genius. A spare half-hour or so may be agreeably occupied by 
strolling across Jacobsen-square—a public garden of irregular form, 
named after a Dunkirk hero, who, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, was in the habit of thrashing the Dutch—to the pretty 
suburb of Rosendael, with its neat villas and trim flower-gardens. 
Three or four decent-looking estaminets here dispute the honour of 
providing refreshments for the thirsty and wayworn; but the Jardin 
Mabille appears to be the most favoured, not impossibly because of 
its name. As a commercial port, Dunkirk is inferior only to Le 
Havre and Cherbourg on the northern coast; and when the new 
docks are completed still greater activity is likely to pervade its 
well-constructed quays. As a seaside resort, however, it cannot 
honestly be commended, though the sands are firm and extensive, 
with a very gentle slope seawards. A considerable number of quiet 
English families reside here, but it is decidedly a dull place for those 
who wish to spend a couple of months in the pursuit of recreation as 
well as of health. 

The question asked at the commencement of this paper assuredly 
does not apply to Calais. English tourists land at this port by tens 
of thousands in the course of the twelve months, but as a rule very 
few do more than pass round the citadel by railway on their route to 
Paris or Brussels. For all that, it is a town where a few hours may 
be very pleasantly expended. For example, the high altar in the 
handsome church of Notre Dame, the chef-d’ceuvre of Adam Lott- 
man, is in itself ample recompense for missing a train; nor is the 
altar-piece, representing the assumption of the Virgin Mary, to be 
lightly esteemed. Of the beautiful spire of the Hotel de Ville, it is 
as superfluous to speak as it is to mention the venerable Tour du 
Guet, which, according to local topographers, dates from the time of 
the Romans. A shady walk may be enjoyed along the foot of the 
ramparts to the southern and eastern sides of the town, and from 
their summit a tolerably good view may be had of the surrounding 
country, and of St. Pierre-lez-Calais,-an industrial annexe now more 
populous than Calais itself. It can hardly be said that there is more 
than one really good hotel—Dessin’s, a revival of Quillac’s. Though 
unnecessarily expensive, this is a good house, both as regards 
civility and accommodation, and the courtyard has been beautified 
with flower-beds, all aglow in summer with bright and varied colours. 
The old Hotel Dessin is now the Museum, and contains a fine col- 
lection of flint implements from Escalles. Almost musical are the 
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street cries of Calais, and the vendors of the Petit Moniteur an- 
nounce their approach by blowing a cow-horn—an idea which may 
be respectfully submitted for the consideration of the enterprising 
proprietors of the Hek-ko. The bathing-grounds are limited as to 
area, and men bathe with very little more covering than sufficed our 
first parents when they went forth out of Eden. On Sunday even- 
ing there is generally a concert of instrumental music, followed by a 
children’s ball, at the casino, and on most days the band plays for 
the benefit of subscribers. The historical and literary associations 
connected with Calais are numerous and interesting, and, upon the 
whole, few will regret having devoted half a day to the exploration 
of this quaint old city. 

Lives there a cockney with soul so dead as never to himself has 
said, ‘I'll spend my fortnight at Bou-long’? In truth, there are many 
worse places along the coasts both of England and France whereat 
to pass a summer holiday. From the middle to the end of August 
it is, indeed, overcrowded, owing to two causes of a very diverse 
character—the races and the annual pilgrimage to Notre Dame. 
For many a mile around, every village and hamlet sends forth its 
pious representatives, who, on the anniversary of the Assumption— 
that is, on the 15th August, and again on the following Sunday— 
ascend from the sea-shore to the cathedral church in the Upper 
Town, walking in solemn procession, and preceded by the sacred 
emblems of their faith, and by priests and choristers intoning in a 
deep bass the praises of Mary, the Star of the Sea. The religious 
service at an end, the devotees disperse all over the town, some to 
visit friends and relatives; others to stare in at the shop-windows ; 
others again to cafés and estaminets ; and yet others to the beach, 
to bathe in rippling waves breaking at their knee. These good peo- 
ple have a disagreeable habit of occupying the whole of the pave- 
ment, of lounging along in parties of a score or more, and of never 
making way for any one. Notwithstanding their spiritual motives, 
their bodily presence at Boulogne consequently borders upon a nui- 
sance, and the tradespeople in the principal streets would cheerfully 
dispense with their patronage, which consists for the most part of 
open-mouthed, but purse-closed, admiration of the pretty things ex- 
posed for sale. 

The races are quite another matter. As far as the running is 
concerned, they are beneath notice, but nevertheless they furnish an 
excuse for the advent of strangers bent upon amusement. The race- 
course itself is prettily situated near the shore, between Wimille and 
Ambleteuse, and in fine weather presents a gay and animated scene. 
On the first day at the last meeting there were quite 120 carriages 
drawn up two and three deep on one side of the course, and on the 
second day there were fully 150. Without being at all outrageous, 
many of the ladies’ dresses on both these occasions were of costly 
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materials, and shaped in the extreme of Paris fashion. The free 
side is, however, the more lively and characteristic, though the re- 
freshments are of the mildest and least tempting form, and decidedly 
suggestive of colic. Fortunately for the insular barbarians, a pub- 
lican from Folkestone had been moved to cross the Channel and open 
a booth under the shadow of the grand stand, for the dispensation of 
sandwiches and bread-and-cheese, plus sherry, pale ale, brown stout, 
brandy, old Tom, and ginger-pop. The natives, it must be owned, 
were not slow in appreciating the advantages of this entente cordiale, 
and freely disbursed their francs in return for a cool refreshing 
beaker of British tipple. In the evening of the second day a dress- 
ball was given at the casino, and nowhere could you behold more 
lovely faces or more elegant toilettes. As the mere excursionist 
hesitates to pay a subscription of fifteen francs for the few days he 
proposes to spend in Boulogne, the casino is kept tolerably select, 


- and the most fastidious may resort thither without fear of vulgar in- 


trusion or offensive familiarity. The cockney pur et simple—if 
such epithets may be applied to the creature—prefers the Jardin 
des Tintelleries, with its coloured lamps and meretricious accom- 
paniments, to the quiet good taste that marks the grand balls at the 
casino. The daily afternoon concerts of instrumental music are 
really admirable, and frequently artists of world-wide reputation 
add to an attraction that needs no addition. The sands at Bou- 
logne, though good, are much inferior to those of Ostend and Blan- 
kenberg, and the bathing leaves much to be desired. For chil- 
dren, the Belgian watering-places are infinitely preferable to those 
of the Pas de Calais, and still more so to those whose beach con- 
sists of shingle. In the immediate neighbourhood of Boulogne 
there are several pretty villages, to which pleasant excursions 
may be made by rail or hired carriage, or even on foot. Every- 
body goes as a matter of course to stare at the Colonne de la 
Grande Armée, and such as can ascend to the balcony near the top 
will be rewarded for their toil by a panoramic view of no ordinary 
beauty. Ata very short distance from the Column is the fisher- 
men’s chapel dedicated to Jésus flagellé, curious by reason of the 
votive offerings of mariners escaped from shipwreck. In another 
direction the marble quarries of Marquise may be reached by rail, 
and within an easy walk of the Rinxent station is a Druidical circle 
of stones, called by the peasants the danse des noces. A wedding 
party, they tell you, once upon a time refused to render meek 
reverence to the Holy Sacrament which a priest was conveying to a 
dying person, and were in consequence turned into these stones. 
The favourite Sunday resort of the Boulonnais is the charming vil- 
lage of Pont-de-Briques, the first station on the Paris line, whither 
English visitors also repair on week-days for pleasant little picnics. 
In short, in every direction scenery may be enjoyed of a quiet 
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homely picturesque character, admirably adapted for water-colour 
sketches, and essentially different from anything to be seen on the 
other side of the Channel, though barely thirty miles distant. The 
best hotels for ladies are the Pavillon Impérial, near the Etablisse- 
ment, and in the town itself the Hotel des Bains, the Hotel du 
Nord, and the Hotel Meurice. The second-rate hotels are very 
nearly, if not quite, as dear as the best. 

From Boulogne to Noyelles, a station on the Paris line, about 
forty miles distant, the country is well wooded and carefully culti- 
vated, though the absence of hedgerows is a great blemish in the 
eyes of English tourists. At Noyelles it is necessary to alight and 
step into another train for St. Valéry-sur-Somme, a pretty little 
town situated on an arm of the sea. The branch railway crosses 
the estuary by a wooden viaduct ; and when the tide is in, this short 
trip of four miles is decidedly enjoyable—at low water it is as well 
not to look out of the carriage-windows. The choice of hotels is not - 
great, as there are but two, the Hotel de France and the Hotel de 
Paris. The former is the larger, and—where fashion there is none 
—the more fashionable ; but M. Didier, the proprieter of the latter, 
is not only a chef de cuisine of more than average merit, but also a 
singer of considerable repute, and, what is more to the point, the 
most obliging of landlords. The remains of the old fort are very 
picturesque, and from the ramparts the view over the water to Le 
Crotoy is always pleasing, when the tide is not out; for at St. Valéry 
everything depends upon that phenomenon. Within the walls of 
the fort, which existed prior to the Conquest, stands the parish 
church, a building in no way remarkable. It is worth while, how- 
ever, to wander on somewhat farther by a narrow country road to 
the Chapelle des Marins, situated on a slight eminence, and crowded 
with models of ships, and bouquets, and images in biscuit China, 
the thank-offerings of seafaring men saved, for a while, from a 
watery grave. The bathing, it must be confessed, is not very in- 
viting. The operation can be performed during only a brief space 
of time, and the ground beneath one’s feet is unpleasantly ‘ sticky,’ 
owing to the mixture of mud with the sand. The dressing-closets 
are on the top of a bank, whence you descend by steps into the still 
water; the ladies’ cabins being on one side of a small wooden shanty, 
where the bathers meet and chat, and, if they please, play on a 
piano, not by Erard, and the gentlemen’s on the other side. The 
chief bathing-place is on the other side of the port, which is tra- 
versed by a ferry-boat, but there is a smaller station at the farther 
end of the town, for the benefit of the occupiers of the neat little 
villas which constitute the West-end. The railway company have 
constructed an excellent road, for about two leagues, facing the 
estuary, and which is the favourite promenade of both residents and 
visitors. There are, besides, some charmingly rural walks in the 
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neighbourhood, and a quiet family, fairly conversant with the French 
language, might pass a month here without regret, and without 
much expense. 

If you would travel westward from St. Valéry, you must hire a 
conveyance for the purpose. A one-horse cabriolet to take you, for 
instance, to Eu costs twelve francs, with a small gratuity to the 
driver. The journey—mostly through unfenced fields of wheat, hemp, 
poppy, and flax—occupies about two hours and a half, unless you 
turn off to take a peep at Ault. This is an embryo seaside place, 
a mile from the high-road, and situated in a dip of the high chalk 
cliffs which frown back defiance upon the cliffs of Old England. As 
yet it is exclusively frequented by what we should call county families 
of the second-class, and the bathing is not improved by the mixture 
of shingle with the sand. There is only one small hostelry, the Hotel 
de St. Pierre et des Bains—St. Pierre being the patron saint of the 
parish. It is not a bad plan to make a hearty lunch here off bread- 
and-cheese and a bottle of delicious cider, and so become independ- 
ent of the two miserable hotels at Eu. Indeed, it is wiser to go right 
on to Tréport at once, to the Hotel de la Plage, and thence return to 
Eu by one of the numerous cars and omnibuses that all day long are 
plying between the two places for six sous a head. It is, besides, a 
pretty drive over a high ridge, from the top of which you look down 
upon Eu on the one side, and on Tréport on the other. At Eu there 
are two objects to be visited, both of which may be disposed of in a 
couple of hours: the old chateau—in which Louis Philippe enter- 
tained Queen Victoria, when the good simple-minded Earl of Aberdeen 
was our Prime Minister—no longer contains a single painting or piece 
of furniture, nothing but the bare walls inscribed in black chalk with 
the name of the picture that formerly hung in such or such a place. 
All these treasures and a valuable library were whisked across to Eng- 
land, long before the Provisional Government had time to bestow a 
thought upon such trifles as objects of art. The palace is simply a 
long ugly red-brick building, somewhat after the manner of the Tuil- 
eries ; but the grounds are nicely laid out, and one may saunter for 
an hour or so beneath the shady avenues of stately trees or along the 
broad grassy terraces. At the farther end is a small pavilion over- 
looking the valley of the Bresle, in which Mdlle. d’Orléans resided 
during her temporary banishment from the Court of Louis XIV. The 
only other object of curiosity at Eu are the flying buttresses of the 
cathedral, the best view of which is from the north-east, that is, from 
the St. Valéry road as you approach the market-place. The stained- 
glass windows presented by Louis Philippe are admired by connois- 
seurs, and in the crypt are some interesting monumental effigies of 
members of the Artois family in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Tréport, at the mouth of the Bresle, is a delightful spot, though 
hemmed in between the river and the cliffs so as to prevent all far- 
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ther extension. A row of houses has lately been built facing the 
sea, suitable for small families; or satisfactory arrangements may be 
made with the proprietor of the Hotel de la Plage, or at M. Masse’s 
smaller but very comfortable tavern close by. A-neat casino, where 
balls and concerts frequently take place, brings together the visitors, 
who soon become acquainted with one another; and the bathing is 
good for such as wear shoes to traverse the shingle, the machines or 
cabins being stationary, as is the case from Ault to Havre. In afew 
years hence, Tréport will assuredly be eclipsed by Mers—a rapidly- 
growing town on the opposite side of the Bresle, and which possesses 
a finer beach and more spacious sites for building than the sea-port 
of Eu. 

From Tréport a diligence starts every morning and evening for 
Dieppe, and accomplishes the journey in a little over three hours. 
For the first half-hour the road winds up hill, commanding beautiful 
views of the sea and of the valley beneath. After that, the scenery 
becomes monotonous and provocative of slumber. At Dieppe there 
is no lack of excellent hotels, though it is always safer to write be- 
forehand to secure the necessary accommodation, even should it be 
no more than a single bedroom. The Hotel Royal, the Hotel de la 
Plage, the Grand Hotel des Bains, and the Hotel Bristol may be 
honestly recommended ; the Hotel du Rhin is also well frequented, 
but wretchedly organised. All these houses are situated in the Rue 
Aguado, and face seawards—a broad plot of grass or common inter- 
vening, with young plantations and flower-beds in front of the hotels. 
At one end of this street is the harbour, at the other end the old 
castle on the top of the cliff. A handsome and admirably conducted 
casino—provided with a well-supplied reading-room, as well as a 
spacious salon for balls and concerts—has been erected at the foot 
of the cliff, above the only spot where a firm sandy bottom is obtain- 
able for bathers. Here, too, the machines or dressing-closets are 
stationary, and bathers almost invariably wear straw shoes with cork 
soles, to protect their feet from the stones. These shoes, as well as 
the customary peignoir, or white dressing-gown, are deposited on a 
chair a little way from the water’s edge, and thence a guide, or bath- 
ing man, usually leads ladies by the hand into such depth as pleases 
them. The fashion here is for ladies to be dragged through the water 
on their face or back, except where they belong to a party or are ac- 
companied by their husbands. The costume of the men might be en- 
larged with advantage, especially as they, too, hug the shore, and very 
rarely indeed wade in up to their middle. The castle is now used 
as barracks, and is interesting, not only from its venerable aspect, 
but from its association with the history of Henri Quatre, the Vert 
Galant, whose memory is still so dear to the French. Not above four 
miles distant, under the guns of the Chateau d’Arques, the Protestant 
hero won his great victory over the forces of the League under the 
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Duc de Mayenne; and the old castle, though shamefully pulled to 
pieces for the sake of the stones for building purposes, still consti- 
tutes the goal of one of the most delightful excursions which even 
the country round Dieppe can afford. At about the same distance, 
but in a different direction, may be seen some curious remains of the 
Manoir d’Ango—the manorial residence of Jehan Ango, a Dieppe 
merchant—who entertained Francis I. with more than royal mag- 
nificénce. A round tower and four open gallery-arches are built into 
a quadrangular farm-steading, while in the centre rises an isolated 
round tower by the side of a reeking wasteful midden. The road 
leading to this farmhouse in many parts resembles the north of De- 
vonshire, and is throughout very enjoyable. On the side of the town 
opposite the castle, about two miles distant, and close to the cliffs, 
an earthern rampart and deep ditch are said to be the work of the 
Gauls anterior to Julius Cesar. It is called the Cité des Limmes, 
and in some parts the embankment is over forty feet in height. 
Dieppe boasts of two fine churches. The one dedicated to St. Jacques 
is a very remarkable edifice, wanting in general harmony, but abound- 
ing in details of great beauty. The tower and portal at the west en- 
trance are particularly worthy of attention, as also are some of the 
screens and carvings in the side-aisles in the interior. The church 
of St. Rémy is likewise worthy of inspection, especially the curious 
old bénitier, or receptacle for holy water. The harbour is not easily 
attainable, by reason of the narrowness of the entrance, and conse- 
quently there is not much trade at Dieppe. The Duke of St. Alban’s 
yacht Xantha was much admired while she lay in the inner basin, to- 
wards the end of August ; but it is possible that some portion of the 
interest she excited may be attributable to the fact that she carried 
thither, if not the fortunes of Cesar, at least those of the Prince of 
Wales, who stayed a couple of days at the Hétel Royal, but in such 
complete incognito that his Royal Highness’s arrival and departure 
were strictly private and were known to very few. There is a daily 
steam communication between Dieppe and Newhaven (Brighton) by 
means of fast well-appointed boats, but the passage is very aroun un- 
pleasantly rough for ‘bad sailors.’ 

Between Dieppe and Le Havre the coast bristles with lite: 





_ places. At the Motteville station conveyances may be procured for 


St. Valéry-en-Caux—a small town situated in a narrow valley—which 
has of late years been a good deal patronised by middle - class 
visitors from Rouen and elsewhere. There is a fair expanse of sand 
below the shingle, but which can only be enjoyed by bathers at half- 
tide. The casino, though of humble appearance, is furnished with 
every reasonable requirement, and the environs are sufficiently agree- 
able. According to some writers, it was from this St. Valéry, and not 
from its namesake on the Somme, that the Norman William started 
on his career of conquest; but the estuary of the Somme must surely 
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have been better than an open roadstead for the collection of a fleet 
of transports and the embarkation of heavy cavalry. A little farther 
to the westward, we reach the village of Veulettes, recently converted 
into a watering-place by the erection of an établissement and a cer- 
tain number of villas let by the month or season. Still tending to- 
wards the west, we arrive at Fécamp—a small town of ancient origin 
—famous for its Roman antiquities, and for possessing a drop of the 
Holy Blood. Of greater interest to ordinary tourists is the Abbey of 
the Holy Trinity, a very ancient edifice of exceeding great beauty. 
The church of St. Etienne, though the parish-church, may be passed 
over without comment, and the town presents but few attractions for 
mere pleasure-seekers. These, however, will find abundant compen- 
sation at the casino and its two handsome hotels, where concerts, 
balls, dramatic representations, operettas, and similar entertain- 
ments follow each other in rapid succession. The bathing-place is 
divided into three compartments: one for ladies and one for gentle- 
men at either extremity, while, in the neutral space between, the two 
sexes bathe together in promiscuous innocence. The cliffs in the 
neighbourhood are singularly bold, and in parts have been hollowed 
into fantastic shapes by the action of the waves. It is scarcely safe, 
however, to wander along the shore except when the tide is reced- 
ing, for the waves break at the very foot of this stupendous sea-wall. 
Beyond Fécamp the much over-praised townlet of Etrétat lies in a 
hollow, and is actually beneath the level of the sea, from which it is 
protected by a huge dam of shingle, like that which unites Portland 
with the main-land. This place owes its notoriety to the frequent 
allusions to it which occur in the writings of Alphonse Karr, and to 
the marine-paintings of the French artists, Isabey, Lepoitevin, and 
Mauzin, and of our own Stanfield. The cliff is certainly very curious, 
and the casino is unusually perfect in its arrangements, though too 
low for its length. For all that, English families are likely to be dis- 
appointed, unless much interested in the literary and musical cele- 
brities of Parisian society. There is an air de Boheme about Etrétat 
which is agreeable only to a limited circle, and which is repellent, 
rather than otherwise, to the English Philistine. Only one other am- 
phibious resort remains to be named before alighting at the Hotel 
Frascati. Within an easy drive from Le Havre, Madame Aubourg’s 
daughters have rendered the Ville de Paris Hotel, at St. Jouin, an 
object of pilgrimage to the residents as well as to the visitors of that 
city. Not only is the village prettily situated, and Mme. Aubourg’s 
cuisine locally renowned, but that most intelligent and obliging lady 
delights to exhibit some highly artistic marine sketches by Picou and 
Hamon, and above all an album containing verses addressed to her 
daughters—Madlles. Ernestine and Mathilde—by Dumas fils, Théo- 
phile Gautier, Anicet Bourgeois, and many other ‘illustrations’ of 
French light literature. 
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Of Le Havre there is little to be said but what is eulogistic. The 
noble quays are full of movement from morning to night. The shops 
in the Rue de Paris are fatally seductive, especially to lovers of old 
china. The garden in front of the Hotel de Ville is brilliant with 
flowers of many hues. The other public garden at the sea end of the 
Boulevard de Strasbourg is shaded with weeping-willows and other 
trees, and is attractive by reason of an aquarium, second only to the 
one recently established at Brighton. In the museum are some toler- 
able paintings and a valuable collection of shells and marine fossils. 
From Ingouville and from Ste. Adresse panoramic views of great ex- 
tent and beauty stretch out far and wide. In the latter suburb the 
Hotel des Bains is much patronised during the summer months; 
and numerous pavilions, or small houses for private families, dot the 
hill-side. But the glory of Havre for summer tourists is the Hotel 
Frascati, which comprises in itself both hotel and établissement. No 
extra charge is made for admission to a well-supplied reading-room, 
or to the concerts and soirées dansantes which take place every even- 
ing. And yet nothing is perfect. There are no sands, and the water 
deepens almost immediately. For swimmers, and for those who are 
learning to swim, there is no place along this coast that can be com- 
pared with Le Havre; but for others it is different; nor is the beach 
suitable for English children. There is nothing but shingle, and the 
sea is not unfrequently very rough. A steamboat plies daily between 
Havre, Honfleur, and Trouville; and in two hours, by rail, Rouen may 


be reached—the most picturesque town in the north of France. 
Thrice a week, too, there is direct communication with Southampton 
in nine to ten hours, by means of fast and commodious steamboats. 


JAMES HUTTON. 





HOW AND WHERE TO DINE IN PARIS 


THERE are few more lamentable blunders committed by the nu- 
merous English men and women who visit Paris than the mis- 
takes they make, and the manner in which they are plundered, as 
regards their dining in what the French still delight to call ‘ the 
capital and the centre of civilisation.’ Most of them—and I only 
speak of those who cross the Channel with more or less knowledge 
of French customs and the French language—seem to be under the 
impression that all the restaurants in the town are of the same ex- 
cellent quality, and can provide the same very good cookery. They 
expect even the table d’hétes of the hotels to give them dinners 
such as but half-a-dozen cooks in all wide London can furnish. 
They eat of everything, believing everything must be good, because 
it came out of a French kitchen. They go to restaurants, and, after 
gazing for some minutes with silent amazement at the carte, order 
at venture what seems, on paper, to promise well; and after find- 
ing fault with their dinner, go home with an indigestion, astounded 
at the prices they have been made to pay, and more determined than 
ever to stick by ‘ plain’ cookery for the rest of their days. 

The mistake they make is this; they believe that all French 
kitchens must be excellent, and all French cooks masters of their 
art. Now there is, perhaps, no town in the world where there is 
such a difference between the quality, the prices, and the prepara- 
tion of food as in Paris. There is dining and dining—or rather 
eating and dining—in that city. You may eat at several thousand 
establishments within the limits of the town, but there are not more 
than perhaps a score of places where you can dine. M. Villemessant, 
the editor of the Figaro, in his recently published and most amusing 
Mémoires d’un Journalist, limits the number of good restaurants 
to eleven; viz. the Café Anglais, Bignon’s, Brebant’s, the Maison 
Dorée, Champeaux’s (on the Place de la Bourse), the Cafe Riche, 
Guillon’s, Phillipe’s, the Café du Quai D’Orsay, Ledoyen’s, and 
the restaurant at the cascade in the Bois de Boulogne. But, like 
all men who belong to a certain class of Parisians, M. Villemessant 
seldom, if ever, moves out of a beaten track. There are many 
houses where you may dine quite as well as at any of the above 
establishments, and for less than half what you will pay at any one 
of them. According to an old and well-known Parisian saying, a 
man must be English to dine at the Café Riche, and rich to dine at 
the Café Anglais. The meaning of this is, that whereas at the for- 
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mer house none but an Englishman would put up with the menu, 
so at the latter none but a wealthy man could stand the enormous 
charges. In Paris, as everywhere else, and in all matters connected 
with life, one ought to know how to dine—that is, what to order— 
and where to do so; by which I mean the knowledge as to what 
restaurants are the best suited for one’s means, and what houses 
provide best the particular kind of dinner that is required. In every 
noted restaurant in Paris there are certain dishes upon which the 
establishment prides itself, and has done so for many years. Thus 
let any one eat of filets braisés—whether au tomate, as it ought to 
be ordered in summer ; aux champignons, as is the proper thing in 
autumn; or aux truffles, as any one who knows what dining is would 
call for in winter—at the Maison Dorée, and I am very much mis- 
taken if he or she, as the case may be, will ever hope to have the 
same dish in the same perfection again. Or in the first of the 
warm spring days, when the leaves of the trees in the Tuileries are 
something more than buds, let the reader, after his saunter in the 
Champs Elysées, wander into Ledoyen’s, the famous restaurant, a 
little way up on the left after leaving the Place de la Concorde for 
the Arc de Triomphe, and, after.a few spoonfuls of printanier soup, 
partake of salmon, or salmon-trout, aw sauce verte, and he will, or I 
am much mistaken, forget many of his cares, if he has any, whilst 
eating of that dish of fish. In the same way, let no one who dines 
or breakfasts ‘ with a fork’ at Phillipe’s omit to erder sole a la Nor- 
mande ; or to eat of either meal at the Café Anglais without ordering 
that most wonderful of all beefsteaks, called—after its inventor, the 
famous author of Le Génie du Christianisme—a ‘ Chateaubriand ;’ or 
to visit St. Cloud without stopping at the Téte Noire, and ordering 
more than one dish—served hot and hot, after the fashion of Green- 
wich whitebait, whose place it takes in France—of a fritwre of gudg- 
eons fresh from the Seine. And the list might be prolonged almost 
indefinitely, for there is hardly a good restaurant within six miles 
of Notre Dame that does not pride itself upon some one particular 
dish. In eating, as in other things in France, Englishmen as a rule 
seldom go beneath the surface. The common opinion of even tra- 
velled Britons is, that French cookery is ‘ rich, —rich and difficult of 
digestion. So it is—when it is bad. From an indifferent French 
restaurant, as from those female so-called cooks who hire themselves 
out at exorbitant wages to English and American families residing 
in Paris, heaven defend all who have a horror of dyspepsia, and 
who think that a man may eat and yet not dine! Go amongst French 
families, and taste of their every-day table; you will find nowhere 
in Europe so few sauces, so little pepper or other condiments, so 
much cleanliness in cooking, or such an excellent yet natural taste 
of the fish, flesh, fowl, vegetables, or whatever you may eat of. To 
compare the simplicity of real French home-cookery with our Eng- 
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lish middle and upper middle-class curries, stews, sauces from bottles, 
rich soups, and what not, would be like comparing the most fiery 
port-wine with good St. Julien. Live—which very few English- 
men ever do—amongst Frenchmen, and you will find that they all 
dislike—except on a rare exceptional opportunity—la cuisine du 
restaurant, and prefer infinitely the cuisine bourgeoise, or home- 
cookery ; which is at one and the same time the most wholesome, 
the most tasty, and yet the most simple in the world. 

For a long time I used to breakfast every day at Lucas’s—one 
of the best houses in Paris for that meal—at the corner of the 
Place de la Madeleine, and amongst those who then frequented 
it—just after the cheerful reign of the Commune was brought to an 
end by the pluck of the French army, and to the sorrow of the Radi- 
cals in the Assembly—were many young men whose hours were the 
reverse of early, and whose worst enemies could not call them steady. 
I knew some of them to speak to, and many more by sight. But the 
amount of pepper, hot dishes, or other stimulants of the kind that 
they made use of in a month was not half the amount consumed 
at a London club on any one morning during the season. The fact 
is, that neither in eating nor drinking do the French use anything 
like the amount of strong or stimulant food that we do, and thence, 
I believe, the reason why they are free from so many illnesses to 
which Englishmen are so often martyrs. 

In the question of ‘ how to dine’ in Paris, the matter of price is 
one of no small moment. There is no greater—but, with English- 
men in Paris, no commoner—mistake than to believe that the dearest 
dinners are the best. I have made one of a party that has dined 
badly—because he who ordered the dinner did not know what he 
was about—at one of the leading restaurants on the Boulevards, 
for 50 francs (21. sterling) a-head, exclusive of wines; and I have 
dined exceedingly well at the same establishment, with as much 
wine of a good quality as any reasonable man could desire, the bill 
being 25 francs for four persons, or about 5s. English per head. 
The dearest dinner I ever remember having eaten was the night be- 
fore the outbreak of the Commune, when some six or seven news- 
paper correspondents, who had not met each other since the 
breaking out of the war, determined to celebrate the end of the cam- 
paign by a joint-stock banquet at the Café Anglais. Wine and the 
waiter included, the bill came to within a fraction of 100 francs (4l.) 
a-head, and was far from satisfactory, because badly ordered. On 
the other hand, I dined for a long time en pension, as it is called, 
at a small restaurant near St. Sulpice, where my breakfast and din- 
ner cost me 150 francs (61.) a month. For this I had, for the first 
meal, a dish of meat (four or five different dishes to select from), one 
of eggs, or vegetables, cheese, fruit, and half a bottle of very good 
wine. For my dinner I had soup, an entrée, a roast, a dish of ve- 
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getables, cheese, fruit, and a bottle of the same wine. The cooking was 
good and clean; the kitchen gave one an appetite to look at. Every 
one of the pensionnaires breakfasted at the hour he liked, between 
10 a.m. and 1 p.m., and dined whenever it suited him, from 5 to 
8 p.m. Ofthe soups, entrées, roasts, and vegetables, there were 
always three or four of each to select from; and the company, con- 
sisting ofjournalists, military men of the garrison of Paris, and law 
students, was amusing and agreeable. There are in Paris many 
restaurants where such an arrangement may be made, and where the 
poorer professional men dine regularly and well. Englishmen who 
only come over for a short time would hardly find it worth while to 
lay themselves out for finding dining resorts of this kind; but there 
are ways and means of dining well in the capital of France that meet 
every pocket, from the poorest to the most wealthy. 

Frenchmen, or at least Parisians, have a great dislike to dining 
a prix fixe, or for a certain fixed sum; and yet to my mind no better 
dinner is to be had in Paris—and certainly nothing half so good at 
the price—as at Les Diners de Paris, in the Passage Jeoffroy, where 
for three francs a-head an excellent breakfast, and for five francs a 
still better dinner, may be had from 10 a.m. to 1 P.m., and from 
6p.m.to9p.m. There is an ample selection of each dish to be 
found ; the meat, vegetables, and fruit are all of the very best; and 
the vins ordinaires second to none I ever tasted. Every English- 
man who visits Paris ought to*dine at Les Diners de Paris, and 
compare the meal he gets there for 4s. 2d. English money with what 
he can procure in London for the same price. In the capital of 
England he will eat, will feed, for his money ; in that of France he 
willdine. But at these diners a prix fixe, those who partake of them 
have to select their soup, fish, entrée, roast, and vegetables from 
about a dozen varieties of each ; and therefore if the difficulty of 
where to dine has been got over, the new-comer to Paris has still to 
learn what he ought to select for his dinner. At Les Diners de 
Paris, as in other restaurants, a certain amount of local knowledge 
—or would it not be better to call it experience ?—is necessary ; 
but this much can be acquired in a very short time. Dining in Paris, 
like most other things in this world, is easy after a certain amount 
of experience in the work; and until that experience is acquired, the 
man who seeks to dine will as a rule feed badly, and yet pay highly 
for what he consumes. But, above all things, let not the traveller 
who comes to Paris attempt to bargain with the waiter before dinner. 
I have witnessed scenes of the kind between the dining Englishman 
and the providing Frenchman, and have always seen the former get 
the worst of the argument. The shopkeeping class of Paris have 
always been more or less rogues; but since the siege—in which I 
believe very few of them really risked their skins—cheapness and 
civility seem alike to have departed from the town, and, except in 
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some of the best restaurants, the waiters are not exceptions to this 
rule. As an English coachman, who has been many years in Paris, 
said to me the other day, ‘ These fellows, sir, are sadly fallen off 
since the Empire. They thinks themselves not only as good but 
better than those they serve. And, who knows, they may be some 
day ministers, or presidents, or prefects themselves. As for the 
shops in this town, you pays double the West-end of London prices, 
and in return you gets more than double of London East-end cheek.’ 

If two, four, six, or eight persons agree to dine together at any 
one of even the most expensive restaurants, a first-rate dinner can 
be had by each dish being ordered for half the number present. 
Thus, soup for one will be ample for two, the quantity of fowl or 
meat for two will be enough for four; and so on to any number. 
Englishmen new to Paris are generally ashamed to do this, and say 
that it looks ‘mean,’ or ‘shabby,’ to feed two persons upon what 
is only meant for one. But their objection is absurd, as in France 
it is the regular and accepted custom of the country; and persons 
ordering more than they could consume are not merely looked upon 
as fools by the waiter, but that functionary at once concludes they 
have not l’habitude de diner au restaurant, and probably puts 
them off with tepid dishes, and wine much inferior to the quality 
they order and pay for. Thus their very attempt to do things more 
largely than there is any occasion for would in all probability insure 
their being badly treated. But ordering the dinner in the manner 
I have mentioned, 2 party—and as we all know, or ought to know, 
a dinner-party should never exceed eight persons—may dine very 
well indeed at the Café Anglais, Bignon’s, the Maison Dorée, Du- 
rand’s, or any of the first-class houses for about 20 to 25 francs 
(16s. to 11. English) a-head, including a fair share of the best wines. 
The question may be asked, what quantity is represented by a 
‘fair share’ of wine? This, of course, must depend upon those who 
have to drink it; for persons who don’t care to drink after dinner, 
but call for their coffee and cigars when the finger-glasses are re- 
moved, I should say that a bottle of good claret or burgundy each, 
added to half a bottle of Cliquot, and a glass or two of chablis after 
the oysters, would be somewhere about the mark. As a matter of 
course, you may dine at a much higher rate. I have been at a din- 
ner given in a cabinet of the Maison Dorée when the bill came to 
100 franes (41. sterling) a-head without wines ; but we did not dine 
one iota better than if the expense had been a sixth of that sum; 
and it should be borne in mind that it is not always at the most 
fashionable restaurant that the casual customer will get the best 
dinner. At Voisin’s, in the Rue St. Honoré, at the corner of the 
Rue du Luxembourg, there is an undeniable cellar of wine, excellent 
cookery, and the waiters are as civil as at a London club. It is not 
by any means a cheap house; but I would rather pay a little more 
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and not have the patriot who attends to my wants look as if he was 
doing me a favour by waiting on me. In the Rue Saint Lazare, at 
the corner of the Passage du Havre, is a restaurant much frequented 
at the breakfast hour by deputies and journalists on their way to 
the Assembly at Versailles. The house is by no means a cheap 
one, but the cookery is excellent, the waiters civil, and all the wine 
good. To any one fond of tripe, I should strongly recommend or- 
dering at this restaurant a dish of the same, a la mode de Caen. 
With this and a bottle of the two-franc Sauterne he need not envy 
any man’s breakfast in the world. The name of this establishment 
is the Restaurant du Passage du Havre, and can be recommended 
for either breakfast or dinner. Hill’s, on the Boulevard des 
Capucins, on the opposite side from the Grand Hotel, and nearer to 
the Madeleine, is another house which is less known than it deserves, 
and where the waiters have not yet acquired the ‘I am as good as 
you, and better too’ look of genuine republicans. Like Lucas’s, of 
which I have spoken before, and where one of the best breakfasts 
in Paris can be got, Hill’s establishment was founded by an Eng- 
lishman, but has since passed into French hands, and retains about 
it nothing British save the name. For those who even in Paris 
sigh after genuine English cookery, there is Byron’s tavern, behind 
the Opéra Comique, and Austin’s in the Rue d’Amsterdam, opposite 
the entrance to the Dieppe station ; and another English house, the 
Albert, has lately been opened in the Rue de Choiseul. At all these 
establishments, good meat, the best of English cookery, and true 
English civility are to be met with. The Americans have also their 
own special restaurants ; the best known of which is Well’s, in the 
Rue Scribe, and another, the name of which I forget, but where I 
have dined very well, at 27 Rue Caumartin. At both these houses 
dishes peculiar to the States are to be found in perfection. 

There is one piece of advice which all those who sojourn in 
Paris beyond a few days ought to observe if they want to dine well 
and be well waited on; it is this. So soon as you have found a 
restaurant that you like—a house where the cookery suits you, the 
wine is good, the waiters not too radical, and the prices in accord- 
ance with your means—stick to it. Be not fickle or wandering in 
your attentions to the eating establishments, but having selected your 
grazing-ground, be not tempted—save on rare exceptions—to roam 
into other meadows, no matter how green may be the grass, or how 
clear the brook. This is the grand secret of living well in Paris. 
When you have been some half-dozen times to the same house, the 
master of the establishment begins to look upon you as an acquaint- 
ance; after a fortnight of breakfasting and dining in the same place 
you are numbered amongst his friends ; and if you go there regularly 
for a month he regards you as an habitué—a being that to him is 
something very little lower than an angel. Once you become wedded 
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to the house, there is no little comfort within its limits that you 
may not command. The waiter becomes less republican in his 
manners ; the freshest of the morning’s fish, the best of the day’s 
meat, the choicest of the cellar’s wine, will be recommended to you. 
Your favourite newspaper will be found by the side of your plate at 
breakfast ; the warmest-placed table will be reserved for you in 
winter, and the coolest-situated one in summer will be tabooed to 
others, until your usual hour being long past, the people of the es- 
tablishment begin to think you are not coming that day. You will 
eat partridges when others have to put up with fowl for their roast ; 
will be told when the first quails of the season find their way to the 
larder ; and will have twenty-four hours’ notice of the first asparagus 
being brought from the market. To a Parisian restaurant wn 
habitué de la maison is a sacred being, and one to whose comfort 
everything and everybody must give way. The longer you frequent 
the house, the better you will be treated. I once knew a French gen- 
tleman who for twenty odd years of his life had breakfasted and dined 
every day at a restaurant in the Rue de Bac— one of the houses 
burnt down in May 1871 by the amiable patriots of the Commune. 
After frequenting this restaurant for nearly a quarter of a century, 
the habitué came to grief in money matters. He wished for the 
future to eat at a less-expensive establishment, and told his host 
so. But the latter would not hear of his leaving. To lose an 
habitué, he said, would be a lasting dishonour to his house; and 
so he insisted upon his customer remaining, eating and drinking of 
the best in the establishment, and only paying as much for his meals 
as they would have cost at the cheapest gargote. And this singular 
arrangement continued for ten years, until the habitué had to leave 
Paris for another world. When he was buried at Pére la Chaise, 
the master of the restaurant made the usual speech over the grave ; 
and to this day he and Madame boast that they once had an habitué 
who for thirty-five years of his life eat and drank at their establish- 
ment, and only left them to go to where there was neither dining 
nor giving of dinners, and where even the chef of a Paris restaurant 


may repose in peace. 
M. LAING MEASON. 
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A Dramatic Story 







BY JOSEPH HATTON 






Aor III. 
SCENE I, THE SQUIRE'S RETURN. 


THe morning after the burglary broke fair and bright over Combe 
Dingle. Autumn has its clear breezy days, almost like spring. A 
blue sky with light fleecy clouds, and a fresh wind that sends them 
scudding along the wide firmament. Flocks of birds drift with the 
wind. Thin blades of grass have toned the roughness of the stub- 
ble fields. The trees are a deeper hue than that which varies their 
colour in spring-time; but they look too beautiful for decay. Nature 
seems hopeful and full of life; it is the last flicker before Death comes, 
strong and powerful, and lets down the storm and flood, and blots 
out the glorious picture. 

Kate Meadows, by the advice of Mr. North, went to bed after 
the robbery. He said he would sit up with his wife. Kate needed, 
rest, and she could return to the sick-room in the morning. If Mr. 
North wanted her in the night he would call her. Kate, glad of a 
respite from the inquiring glance of the farmer, and anxious to be 
alone with her thoughts, had gone to bed. By and by, in spite of 
her anxieties and trouble, she fell asleep, and slept well until the 
sun was full upon her window. She rose with a heavy heart. The 
scene of the night before was not a dream. She tried for a moment 
to think it was; but the terrible reality soon overshadowed her, and 
she saw the dreadful face of Tom North looking upon her with de- 
fiant cruel eyes, that seemed to burn into her soul. 

While she was dressing, the bells of the parish-church broke 
out into a merry peal. She flung open the window and listened. 
The wind carried the music hither and thither. The clouds were 
racing across the sky. A lark was singing overhead. Shadows 
were chequering the aftermath. The stubble fields were green and 
golden in the morning light. The trees were brown and yellow, and 
green and gray. Combe Dingle, even to Kate, who had lived there 
all her life, looked like the picture of some artist’s dream. The 
bells clashed and chattered, and their music rippled in the crisp 
fresh air, and all at once Kate remembered a rumour that the Squire 
was expected home again that very day. He had come. The 
Manor House had received back the wanderer. 
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The Sguire was once more at home. The voluntary exile was no 
longer wandering in foreign lands. Now that she thought of it by 
the light of recent events, it seemed strange and almost impossible 
that he could have gone away on her account; that she had re- 
fused the hand of the Lord of the Manor; that she had sent him 
away for years of travel; thet he loved her with a delicacy and devo- 
tion unsurpassed even in romance. She looked at herself in the 
glass and blushed at ner own unworthiness, though she could not 
help a little feeling of conscious beauty. And the Squire was back 
again! Did he love her still? Had he met some other woman in 
his travels who could be all to him that he had desired in Kate? 
She almost felt jealous at the thought. During these three years 
she had become a woman—a full-grown plump round woman, with 
a woman’s thoughts; touched with the sense of woman’s mission in 
the world. Month after month, while she had waited for some letter 
or message from Tom, he had gradually faded out of her liking, de- 
spite the tender thoughts which sometimes prompted her to think 
he might be ill or in trouble, or in some position that prevented his 
writing to her. Then his parting from her had risen up in her mind 
with a cold chill upon it. If he had written, she could have forgiven 
him; if he had come back like a man, and said, ‘ Kate, I am still 
poor, but I love you; will you share my poor fortune?’ she would 
have said, ‘ Yes, with all my heart!’ But how had he come back? 
Why had he left, in the first place? That story which the angry 
father had told her the day before had almost opened her eyes to 
the true character of her lover; but last night, when she saw him 
playing the black scoundrelly part which the farmer had described ; 
when she saw him, not as the returned prodigal, but as the returned 
thief, she feared him. Her own pure noble nature shrunk at the 
thought of loving such a man; and yet the divine spark was not alto- 
gether stamped out, but she feared him. Her heart almost stopped 
at the thought that she might have been this man’s wife. 

Then the fine manly figure of the Squire rose up in her mind, 
and gradually eclipsed the depraved face of the unfilial son, the un- 
faithful lover, the forger and thief. It was like changing a slide in 
a magic-lantern. The Squire, with his frank round face, his manly 
form, glided over the other figure, and stood there full and clear in 
her thoughts. And she could have been this other man’s wife; 
this gentleman who had watched over her, who had taken care that 
her father should not be trampled upon, who had accepted her re- 
jection of him as humbly as if he were a labourer, instead of a lord 
of the soil, and who, rather than trouble her by his presence in 
the district, had gone away submitting to the inconvenience of a 
long absence from home. She felt ungrateful and cruel that she 
had stood in the Squire’s way; and the bells, how merrily they 
rung! It made her heart beat to hear them. Was he cured of his 
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folly? No doubt he was, she thought; or there was that other con- 
tingency—perhaps he had brought a wife home with him, who could 
tell? Woman was a puzzle from the first. It was not to be expected 
that Kate Meadows should offer any exception to the rule. She hoped 
he still loved her; nay, she expected it from him; she was jealous, lest 
some one had taken him from her. Did she love him herself? She 
did not know. In her own way, she came to the conclusion that Tom 
North was no longer an obstacle to the Squire’s wooing. As the 
bells rang out, peal upon peal, she could not help feeling, in her 
own secret héart, a sensation of pride at the remembrance that the 
returned traveller, the Master of the Manor, the Magistrate and 
Squire, had asked her to be his wife, and had not responded to her 
rebuke with scorn. 

‘I’m glad you are up,’ said the farmer, when Kate presented 
herself in the room below. ‘I was just going out, and the missus 
has been asking for you. I hope you slept.’ 

‘Yes, thank you,’ said Kate; ‘and Mrs. North, how is she?’ 

‘ Better this morning, decidedly better.’ 

‘Does she know what occurred last night?’ 

‘Not a word,’ said the farmer. 

‘Is there any news?’ continued Kate, with as much calmness as 
she could assume. 

‘ Yes, I think we shall find him.’ 

‘Whom?’ asked Kate. 

‘ The burglar!’ said the farmer. 

‘ Indeed!’ was all Kate could say. 

‘It distresses you, this horrid business,’ said North; ‘better say 
no more about it.’ 

‘ Better move no more in it, Mr. North, if you value peace and 
your wife’s health,’ said Kate with a marked solemnity. 

‘I value both, and I am anxious to show you how much I think 
of your kindness in being here; but one owes something to one’s 
country,’ said the farmer warmly; ‘ we all have a duty to society and 
to our neighbour.’ 

‘In this case you might pass over considerations of that kind,’ 
said Kate, growing bolder. 

‘ You saw that man last night,’ exclaimed the farmer, suddenly 
taking her hand. ‘Be frank and trust me—who was he?’ 

Kate trembled at this earnest attack. 

‘Trust me with your secret, and be sure I will do the right 
thing.’ 

‘Release my hand,’ said Kate, withdrawing herself to another 
part of the room; ‘and for your own sake, for mine, for Mrs. North’s, 
ask me no more questions.’ 

‘ Forgive me, Miss Meadows, if I have been too earnest ; my wife 
is expecting you. Thank you for all your kindness to her and to me.’ 
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The next moment the farmer was gone, and Kate stood by the 
invalid’s bed. 

‘ Bless ’e,’ said Mrs. North, ‘I’m much better, a sight better. I 
slep like a child; I don’t know when I have had such sleep.’ 

‘ That is good news indeed,’ said Kate. 

‘ And my dear man, he be kindness itself; ah, he be a good soul 
in his heart; and you, my dear, you are the cause of all this happi- 
ness. I told him I’d get well if you came, and I will too.’ 

‘ What does the doctor say?’ asked Kate, moving about the room 
and putting things straight, arranging the bedclothes, putting the 
dressing-table in order, and drawing the window-curtains aside to let 
in a sunbeam that was playing on the glass. 

‘ Doctor says I be going on fine; says he never see such a change, 
and so quick; but he be full of the Squire’s coming home; that’s 
what the bells be a-ringing for; and they’re a-going up to the house 
to read an address, and great doings; amd doctor says I may get up 
a while to-morrow, get up to tea.’ 

‘It makes me happy to hear you talk so cheerfully, and to see 
you looking so much better,’ said Kate, patting the old woman’s 
hand as it lay outside the counterpane. 

‘ And doctor says he’ll ask Squire if he’s heard anything of our 
poor Tom in his travels. O Kate, my love, I do think I’d get up 
and live thirty years yet if I could see my boy again.’ 

Kate ranged the medicine bottles on the mantelshelf. 

‘My poor boy! Ah, he were very fond of you, Kate; and no 
wonder, no wonder.’ 

‘You have had breakfast, then,’ said Kate; ‘ what a lazy nurse 
I am not to have been up to give it you!’ 

‘Yes, I’ve had it, my good man gave it to me; but you baint 
listening about poor Tom. Ah, if I could only have seen you his 
wife !’ 

‘ My dear Mrs. North, you must not talk so much, you are over- 
taxing your strength. There, dear! now you must be quiet; you 
must obey your nurse, you know; your nurse and the doctor; that is 
the way to get better.’ 

‘Well, well, do as ’e likes with me, bless ’e, do as ’e likes; but 
come and sit by me, and let me feel thy hand.’ 

Kate sat down and laid her hand in the old woman’s, and won- 
dered what the end of last night’s sad business would be. If they 
took Tom, and the knowledge of the thing came to Mrs. North’s ear, 
it would kill her. Ifshe could only see him, the heart-broken mother 
had said. It appalled Kate to think if his mother had only seen him 
last night as she saw him. The sunbeam which had been on the 
window-pane came into the room, and wandered all over it like a ray 
of good promise from heaven; and the bells still rung, stopping now 
and then for a few minutes, as if they were listening to the music of 
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the mill-wheel close by. Kate heard the rippling of the water now 
and then, and it sounded to her like the voice of some close.familiar 
friend who knew her secrets and pitied her. 

‘ They shall ring when my boy comes back,’ said the sick woman, 
talking to herself and pressing Kate’s hand. ‘ The master has pro- 
mised me that he’ll forgive him for my sake whatever he has done.’ 

‘ Your husband is a good soul,’ said Kate. 

‘ God bless him! baint’e? And they called him Tyrant North, 
but they never knowed him; it was they agitating folk as turned his 
heart. Lord love ’e, when he wor a young man a-courting me, why 
there were not a finer young fellow in the county!’ 

‘ He promised you that he would forgive him ?’ 

‘ Ay, that he did.’ 

‘ Ask him to repeat that to-night on his knees,’ said Kate. 

‘Why, do ’e think the lad has such need of it?’ said the old 
woman quickly. 

‘ Let him do it,’ said Kate firmly. ‘ But we must not talk about 
matters that excite you, my dear; if you must talk, tell me what 
more the doctor said about the Squire coming back. How does he 
look ?” 

‘Look! why ’e be bronzed, they say, like a foreigner; but looking 
main well, and handsomer than ever.’ 

‘ Looks stout and well?’ said Kate. 

‘That hedo. Doctor says the ladies will be after him now. I 
wonder they have not hooked him in them foreign lands.’ 

‘ They have not, then ?’ said Kate. 

‘I suppose not. Ah, he be difficult to manage; he be so suspi- 
cious. I remember him sayin’ to me that he didn’t believe in having 
a lady of the manor, no, not he; and laughing at me, as much as to 
say, they don’t catch the Squire with their ribbons and fine ways. 
The farmer and Squire could never get on; no, it was a pity, them 
nasty politics. That be the master’s foot.’ 

While she was yet speaking, the farmer tapped at the door and 
entered. 

‘Mrs. Smith has sent up to ask if you would step in home pre- 
sently,’ said the farmer. 

‘ The charwoman ?’ said Kate. ‘ Yes, I think I may go for an 
hour by and by, eh, Mrs. North ?’ 

‘Do ’e, by all means, but don’t ’e be too long, love; I likes to 
hear ye in the house even if I do not see ye.’ 

‘T’ll stay when she goes, missus, I'll stay; they’ve been and 
asked me to sign an address to the Squire on his return home.’ 

‘Did ’e do it ?? asked Mrs. North quickly. 

‘I did,’ said the farmer, ‘I did; I’ve no ill will to the Squire as 
a man; and perhaps he has learnt something in his travels that will 
give him wider views of things, for we may learn from our neighbours, 
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they say. All the wisdom and liberty does not lie in England, nor the 
religion either, for that matter.’ 

‘ The religion of doing good is the true religion,’ said Kate, ‘ and 
kind hearts are better than wise heads.’ 

‘Bless the child, she do talk better than parson,’ said Mrs. 
North. 

‘She is a good girl,’ said the farmer; ‘ if we had all hearts like 
hers I expect there wouldn’t be much quarrelling.’ 

‘And no politics,’ said the invalid. 

‘There, now no more talking for an hour,’ said Kate. ‘The 
farmer will give you the mutton-broth, which is on the hob, and I 
will go down to the cottage and see how father is getting on, and 
what Mrs. Smith wants.’ 

Kate kissed the woman on the forehead, cast a significant glance 
at the farmer, and left the room. 


ScENE II. A PRISONER. 


‘I po want ’e, and that’s truth,’ said Mrs. Smith, who went out 
charing to the best houses in Combe Dingle, and who had undertaken 
to take care of the cottage and look after Luke Meadows while Kate 
was at the farm. 

‘ What is it, Mrs. Smith ?’ 

‘Well, I daunt knaw,’ said Mrs. Smith, looking considerably 
puzzled. ‘I slep here last night, you mun knaw.’ 

‘Yes, yes, where is father?’ Kate asked. 

‘ That’s it,’ said the woman; ‘ that be it.’ 

Kate saw that his hat was not upon its usual peg, though there 
was nothing alarming in that, but the woman’s manner excited her 
fear that something had gone wrong. 

‘When did he go out ?’ 

‘That be what I'd like to knaw; I thought maybe you'd knaw.’ 

* How could I know, Mrs. Smith ?’ 

‘ Well, I’m main sure he went to bed last night.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Kate, looking anxiously at the woman. 

‘It was afore I went to bed; leastways he went to his bedroom 
and he bade me good-night ; and that’s all I knaws, ’cept as I got 
no sleep at all for dreaming of murders and ’avin’ the spasms that 
bad as I thought I should had to get up again.’ 

‘Mrs. Smith, will you tell me what you have to tell me, and at 
once ? you make me ill with apprehension,’ said Kate, pale with a 
hundred vague fears. 

‘Lor bless you, Miss Kate, I’ve nothing to tell you, that be it ; 
only I thought I’d send for you along of the master being away and 
my being afraid as something must have happened. I thinks I 
eared a gun go off in the night, and I be frightened ; so there!’ 

Mrs. Smith sat down and began to cry. 
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‘My father went to bed, you say,’ began Kate, with a firm 
effort at self-possession. 

‘He did, he did,’ blubbered Mrs. Smith ; ‘ and when I got up 
this morning at five, and I passes his room, the door were open, and 
I see as he was gone out.’ 

‘Well, there is nothing remarkable in that,’ said Kate. 

‘No, there baint, there baint,’ said the woman; ‘ but he arn’t 
come back again.’ 

‘ And is that all ?’ asked Kate with a smile of relief. 

‘That be all,’ said the woman, wiping her eyes in astonish- 
ment. ‘ And baint you afraid that something’s happened, ’specially 
about that gun goin’ off ?’ 

‘No,’ said Kate. ‘O you silly woman! Father’s no doubt 
gone down to Bristowe, knowing that I should not be at home. He 
will return by and by.’ 

The bells rung out afresh, as if to indorse Kate’s assertion with 
a cheer. 

‘ Well, there you’ve took a load off my mind. I've had such 
warnings ; there was a swallow come down the chimney and a 

death-tick in the kitchen, and there I’ve been sittin’ here with my 
’ apron over my head for more than a hour afeared of looking up.’ 

‘Something out of the way did occur last night,’ said Kate, 
hoping to pacify the woman by flattering her vanity of presentiment 
and warnings; ‘a burglary was committed at the farm. I daresay 
the news is all over the village by this time.’ 

‘I knawed it, I knawed it!’ exclaimed Mrs. Smith. 

‘ How could you know?’ asked Kate quietly. 

‘I knawed as something was agoin’ to happen, murder or 
something.’ 

‘ Well now, you see, though it is bad enough, it is nothing so © 
very terrible after all.’ 

‘Naw, it baint so bad as I thought,’ she said, evidently dis- 
appointed; ‘ but the shooting ?’ 

‘Mr. North fired his gun after the robber,’ said Kate. 

‘ Did he kill him ?’ asked the woman quickly. 

‘No, of course not.’ 

‘Well, you knaws best, you be edicated, and everybody says 
you knaws most things; but I do wonder where the master be? 
Besides, they ha’ bin for un to go up to Manor House and sign 
paper a-welcoming Squire, and there be fine doings in the village, 
and flags and band of music from Bristowe a-coming.’ 

Strains of music were heard while the woman was talking. 

‘ There they be!’ she said—‘ there they be!’ 

Kate went up-stairs and into her father’s room. In spite of 
herself, the ignorant fears of Mrs. Smith had taken possession of 
her. She looked suspiciously, and with an indefinable dread, all 
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round the room. The old man’s Bible was open. Kate’s heart 
beat fast, and she turned pale when she found that the bed had not 
been slept in. The clothes were turned down, and some one had 
lain upon the bed, and that was all. What could this mean? And 
Mrs. Smith’s fears? She must have had some ground for them— 
something that she was concealing. 

The brass band from Bristowe passed the cottage playing a 
favourite march, and Mrs. Smith was standing at the door looking 
with intense admiration at the musicians. She was suddenly pulled 
up by the appearance of Farmer North. 

‘Is Miss Meadows in?’ he asked, in a very different tone and 
manner to that which had so astonished her on the previous day. 
Now he was stern and peremptory, as he used to be in the old days. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Mrs. Smith. 

‘I want to see her immediately.’ - 

Kate heard the farmer’s voice and came down-stairs. She 
noticed that he was deeply agitated; that he was struggling against 
some fierce emotion. 

‘A word with you privately,’ he said. 

Mrs. Smith left the room, and knew at once, as she had said 
afterwards, that something bad had happened, as she had indeed 
known all along; for what with swallows in the chimney, death- 
ticks, and dreaming of murders, and having downright spasms—all 
that could not occur without something happening. 

‘Is Mrs. North worse?’ asked Kate. 

‘No, better,’ said the farmer; ‘don’t be alarmed, I have bad 
news, but not so bad but it may be got over.’ 

Kate listened. She feared the farmer had come to tell her that 
the police had taken his son for the robbery. 

‘There is some mistake, I am satisfied ; but you must bear up 
until it can be explained; you must take refuge in your philosophy 
and in your religion, and you must be brave and firm.’ 

‘Yes, I will, I will; do not keep me in suspense.’ 

‘Your father—’ said Mr. North. 

Kate staggered. The farmer caught her and held her in his 
strong arms. He was about to call for water. 

‘No,’ said Kate faintly. ‘I shall be better in a moment; go 
on, go on.’ 

‘ The police, through some extraordinary blunder or other, have 
taken him into custody.’ 

‘ For what?’ whispered Kate, still pale as death and leaning on 
the farmer’s arm. 

‘Don’t be afraid, it will all come right—for the burglary last 
night.’ 

. Kate smiled faintly, prompted by the consciousness of his inno- 
cence. 
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‘He has been out of his bed and away all day,’ she said. 

‘Yes, came to the farm, he says, to see if you were all right, 
and just to walk round; didn’t intend to come in; but he wanted 
to look at the house and feel that you were there and all right.’ 

‘God bless him!’ said Kate. ‘Tell me all, Mr. North; tell 
me all.’ 

‘ Unluckily, when I went out I fancied I saw a figure near the 
barn, and I fired.’ 

Kate pressed his arm for support. 

‘Don’t be afraid, I did not hurt him, only a very little; dis- 
abled him in the foot. Now, be brave, Kate; be brave!’ 

‘I will,’ she said; ‘ my poor father!’ 

‘He got away as far as Ladkin’s Farm, and there it seems 
he could go no farther, and went into a barn, poor fellow, to rest 
his foot and stop the bleeding, and there he was traced by the 
police ; and that’s the whole story, the worst of it and the best of 
it, and I ask you, for your father’s sake, and for all our sakes, to be 
brave and courageous; we expect it from you.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. North,’ said Kate; ‘you shall not be dis- 
appointed.’ 

The farmer had told the story as closely to the truth as neces- 
sary, taking the statements of the prisoner and the police as the 
foundation, and abbreviating them. Out of kindness to Kate, he 
had toned them down. Luke Meadows had really fainted from loss 
of blood. He had been traced by a county policeman to an out- 
house of a neighbouring farm, early in the morning, and taken in 
the farmer’s cart to the little local station at Combe Dingle, which 
was simply the officer’s house. A detective from Bristowe had 
come upon the scene almost immediately, with strong ideas of a con- 
federate, and he had insisted upon the apprehension being kept 
secret for a few hours. To facilitate his object, he had fetched a 
surgeon from Bristowe to attend to the prisoner’s foot. Luke was 
hurt in the ankle, but not seriously. He told his story to the 
police, although he was cautioned that they would repeat whatever 
he said. There were other footprints outside North’s farm besides 
Luke’s, and the Bristowe detective thought he had obtained a clue, 
but he had not. It was immediately after Kate left the farm at 
the summons of Mrs. Smith that the county policeman called upon 
the farmer and told him what had occurred. He was then going up 
to the Squire to see when he would take the case. The farmer had 
suggested that it was early to put the Squire into harness again ; 
but the constable urged that he was the senior magistrate and the 
nearest, and would only feel annoyed if he was passed over. On 
second thoughts the farmer had agreed with the constable that it 
was best to go to the Squire; for he knew what a friend the great 
landowner had been to Meadows. 
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‘Take me to my father,’ said Kate; ‘take me to him.’ 

‘I will; it is likely you will have to see him in presence of a 
constable, therefore be careful what you say to him,’ said the farmer. 

‘I don’t understand you,’ said Kate. 

‘What I mean is this. You are to act for yourself and him, 
just as you would advise any one else to act similarly situated. It’s 
always best to be cautious when one has to deal with policemen or 
lawyers; one has a design on your liberty, and the other on your 
purse,’ said the farmer. ‘ Besides,’ he continued, dropping his voice, 
‘you saw the man who entered the house, and if you admit that to 
the police, there will be a good deal of cross-examination.’ 

‘I did not tell you I saw him,’ said Kate, her self-possession 
coming back to her now that she saw her position, and understood 
how much depended upon her. 

‘No, and you need not do so; though if you are put upon your 
oath, I don’t know what you are to say or do. The truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. I read a treatise once on that 
form of words, and it seems to me to be the most searching oath that 
could be framed.’ 

‘ God will guide me,’ said Kate: 

The farmer did not know what to think. When the policeman 
mentioned the name of Luke Meadows, though he could not, for a 
moment, believe Luke guilty, all Kate’s strange conduct immediately 
after the robbery, and her solemn warning that morning against 
moving farther in the business, troubled him sorely. He was fully 
persuaded that she had seen the burglar’s face; her reticence upon 
this point, and her desire that the affair should be hushed up, 
coupled with her father’s presence at the scene of the robbery, 
agitated and worried the farmer considerably. 

‘Mrs. Smith can go and sit with my. wife,’ said the farmer, just 
as he and Kate were about leaving the cottage. 

‘ That I will,’ said Mrs. Smith. 

‘Poor Mrs. North,’ said Kate ; ‘ how cruel that I should forget 
her for a moment!’ 

‘ She is going on capitally,’ said the farmer. 

‘And knows nothing of all this, of course?’ asked Kate, in an 
aside whisper. 

‘No, Heaven forbid!’ said the farmer. 

‘No, Mrs. Smith, you had better remain here. Do not leave 
the cottage on any account.’ 

Kate looked significantly at the farmer, who understood her. 

‘Miss Meadows is right,’ he said, ‘the missus will get on all 
right until we come back; I left the dairymaid with her, and she’s 
quite capable of getting her anything she wants; besides, the old 
lady is to get up and be dressed, and have tea with us this after- 
noon.’ 
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‘ Think of that!’ said Mrs. Smith. ‘ Lor bless us, wonders will 
never cease! Well, I be glad on it, that I be.’ 

Mrs. Smith was greatly disappointed that she was not allowed 
to go to the farm, where she could have made herself and her warn- 
ings important and interesting with the burglarious and other illus- 
trations of their truth ; but she was quite content shortly after the 
farmer and Kate had gone out, when the enterprising detective offi- 
cer called, and showing her his staff of office, searched the house, 
and took down in writing all she had to say about the absence of 
Luke Meadows during the night. She called his attention to the 
fact that the master’s bed had not been slept in. She concluded that 
an inquest was about to be held on his body; she knew he had been 
low-spirited, and her experience was that low spirits always lead to 
suicide. Where had they found him? In Ladkin’s barn. Ah, poor 
man, hanged, no doubt. The detective had said, ‘ Not exactly,’ and 
had gone away fully satisfied that he would be enabled to transport 
Mr. Meadows ; it would have been a hanging matter, he thought to 
himself, in the old times. Mrs. Smith spent the rest of the after- 
noon under her apron in the kitchen, morbidly enjoying her warn- 
ings and death-ticks. It was a melancholy comfort to her to feel 
that these presentiments of death had never failed, though in her 
heart she was sorry for what had occurred. 

Kate and the farmer were no sooner in the village than they knew 
that the ‘murder was out.’ There were two classes of loiterers ; 
those who were discussing the Squire’s return and the festivities of 
the time, and those who were repeating to each other the story of 
the burglary, and discounting the probabilities of Luke Meadows’s 
innocence.- Flags were displayed here and there, competing with 
the brown and yellow of the trees; and at intervals the bells still 
rung out merrily. The gables of the Manor House could be seen 
above the woods on the hill. As the farmer and Kate made their 
way to the county policeman’s house, the villagers stood aside to let 
them pass. It was only a cottage, with the constable’s name painted 
over the door. On one side of the entrance was the constable’s office, 
and on the other his kitchen. Luke Meadows was sitting in the 
office, with his foot bandaged and resting upon a pillow. A reserve 
constable from an adjacent village was standing in the room; he 
walked to the window as the visitors entered; and Kate, going up 
to her father, put her arms round his neck, and laid her head — 
his shoulders. 


ScENE III. For LOVE. 


Aw old-fashioned library, furnished in black oak and reddish- 
brown leather ; a grand solemn-looking room, with carved bookcases, 
and volumes mostly bound in calf and russia. Between two bay 
windows was a ponderous library table, covered with papers and law 
books. The windows, hung with rich cloth hangings, looked out 
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upon a lawn as green as spring, bordered with foliage that spread 
away into the distance, dense and woody, and rich with autumnal 
colour. 

Squire Westbury was sitting at the table writing, and at the 
same time talking to his clerk and the detective from Bristowe, who, 
having done nothing, was all the more anxious to show his import- 
ance. 

‘ Over-zeal is as bad, sir, as want of energy,’ said the Squire. 
‘ You officers are too apt to jump at conclusions.’ 

‘I bow to your worship,’ said the officer. ‘Country practice is, 
of course, a little different to city work.’ 

‘Indeed! Isuppose you mean that we are slow in the country, 
that we take time to sift things, and make up our minds with great 
care.’ 

‘You put it well, sir; we are obliged to be quick in the city.’ 

‘I understand,’ said the Squire. ‘I only desire that you should 
be cautious; at present I do not see that city interference in this 
matter has been of any service.’ 

‘Mr. North sent for me,’ said the detective. 

‘Yes, he is just the sort of man to fly off to the city. I wonder 
he condescends to live in this village at all.’ 

‘Cannot say.’ ; 

‘Now understand,’ said the Squire, ‘the sarcasm of that last 
remark—rather, the manner of it than the remark itself—is not lost 
on me. I am not without influence in that city of yours, magisterial 
and otherwise, and I am certainly master here ; it is quite optional 
whether I allow you to remain or not.’ 

-*T have no desire, only to do my duty, your worship,’ said the 
detective, a little intimidated at the Squire’s unmistakable threat. 

‘ Very well, then; every man is to be considered innocent until 
he is proved to be guilty. Your pressure upon Mr. Meadows strikes 
me as improper and indecent; you gave me his explanation with a 
sneer, and you seem to consider the case settled with Eliza Smith’s 
evidence. You have a grievance even against Mr. North, who sent 
for you, as you say, because he would not allow you to see Miss 
Meadows; and in the absence of the prisoner’s daughter, and with- 
out a warrant, you search the prisoner’s cottage.’ 

‘If I have exceeded my duty, sir,’ said the detective, remember- 
ing how closely the Squire was identified with one of the most im- 
portant magisterial families in the city, ‘I stand corrected.’ 

‘You do stand corrected,’ said the Squire, looking him straight 
in the face ; ‘and my course of action with regard to your position in 
the force of the city of Bristowe will depend upon your future con- 
duct in connection with this case. Am I not right, Jarvis ?’ 

‘ Certainly, your worship,’ said Jarvis the clerk, who was bound 
to the Westburys by strong ties of affection and interest. 
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‘I respect Mr. Jarvis’s judgment,’ said the detective, who had 
only recently been promoted into plain clothes, and who began to see 
a little plot for putting him back into uniform. 

The truth is, the Squire felt a strong personal interest in the 
prisoner. He could not disguise from himself the grave nature of. 
the evidence against him, and he was anxious to help him for the 
sake of his daughter. At present, he could not see any chance of 
the smallest excuse for not committing the prisoner for trial; and 
even if a chance cropped up, he felt convinced that the Bristowe 
detective would be in the way. Ifhe had dared, he would have held 
the investigation with closed doors. His father before him would 
have done so; but there was an active county and city press now, 
and the strongest of the journals were fiercely opposed to Tories and 
Toryism. The reporters would present themselves shortly, and take 
their seats with all the authority of law and right and journalism. 
His father would have set the dogs upon them. Squire Westbury 
himself would have shut the door in their faces if he had acted upon 
his own inclinations ; but he knew the consequences of such illegal 
ostentation, and he was therefore determined to overawe the detec- 
tive. The returned traveller was greatly troubled and perplexed at 
what had occurred. It seemed as if there were something unlucky 
in his association with Kate. During his absence, so far as he had 
learnt by cautious inquiries, she had led a quiet and apparently happy 
life, devoted to her father, and he to her. With his return came 
trouble of the most serious kind—trouble and humiliation, and pos- 
sible punishment, the preliminary share of which it would fall to his 
lot to administer. If Kate had only accepted his hand three years 
ago, this great misfortune could not have happened. The Squire 
hardly knew whether he was glad or sorry that she had not accepted 
him. He was desperately in love at the time; he would have made 
any sacrifice for her; and his passion had lasted long, and burnt 
~ hotly; but latterly it had waned; he had travelled and seen much, 
and his mind had expanded somewhat, his sympathies had widened, 
and he had seen pretty women in all parts of the world. Coming 
home through Paris, he was convinced that nothing would induce him 
to marry; he felt that he had had a narrow escape. Women were as 
hollow as they were pretty; they were selfish money-grubbers; he 
would have none of them; but when his carriage rolled through the 
lovely trees and fields of Combe Dingle, on its way from the local rail- 
way station, a touch of the old feeling came over him. It did not now 
seem so very long that he had been away. When he reached home, 
and found himself in his own room, it hardly seemed as if he had 
been away at all, and he began wondering what Kate’s feelings were 
now, what she was doing, and how she was, and to rejoice that she had 
heard no more of that scoundrel Tom North. It was a bitter blow 
for him therefore in the morning, the news of the arrest of Luke Mea- 
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dows. It seemed to him like the hand of Fate; he had no right 
to think ofan alliance with a peasant’s daughter; it would be a blow 
upon his house. How much wider was the gulf now between a 
Westbury and the daughter of a man who was to stand his trial, 
perhaps, at the assizes for felony. This had come upon him as if 
utterly closing all possibility of his giving way to a weakness 
which was womanly, and unworthy of the family whose honour, for 
five hundred years past, was in his keeping. 

When the prisoner was led into the room, followed by his daughter 
and Farmer North, the Squire left his seat and shook hands with 
Kate Meadows. She raised her eyes and looked at him sorrowfully, 
but with a certain expression of gratitude for his recognition of her. 
The Squire was calm, dignified, magisterial. 

‘Iam sorry we meet under painful circumstances, Miss Meadows,’ 
he said, ‘ but you will bear up, I trust. Officer, give this lady a seat 
near her father.’ 

The detective would have objected to the daughter’s presence but 
for the Squire’s significant reception of her. His idea was to make 
her the last witness. The magistrate, however, had quite made up 
his mind to protect Kate in this particular if possible. 

Two reporters took their seats at the magistrate’s table ; the 
village parson came in and shook hands with the Squire and with 
Kate; several prominent villagers asked to be allowed to be present, 
and were admitted. Kate sat near her father, and in spite of her 
pale anxious face looked as pretty and dainty as any femate Westbury 
could ever have done in the good old days before the present Squire. 
Indeed it occurred to the Squire that she was not unlike the picture 
. of a Westbury wife a hundred years ago, one of the prettiest of the 
Westbury collection. Quite unconsciously Kate was almost dressed 
en féte. When Farmer North beckoned her into the farm she had 
been to make a call in the city, and was returning home in her best 
clothes and in her best fashion. She had had no time to make any 
change in them. She wore a pretty Dolly-Varden costume over a 
blue silk skirt, a black silk jacket, and a pretty gipsy hat; and she 
carried her finery with all the easy grace of a lady. Without admit- 
ting it to herself, when she ordered this costume she had been 
thinking of the rumours of the Squire’s return; and she had tried 
to look her best on that day before her sudden trouble, in case the 
Squire might by chance cross her path. It puzzled the Squire to 
see her look so pretty, so well dressed, and so ladylike. She had 
seemed all this before he left Combe Dingle; but it was strange that 
after he had seen all the beauty and fashion of the world she should 
still hold her own in this secluded village, a common man’s daughter, 
perhaps the daughter of a burglar. 

Mr. North was the first witness called. 

‘You heard a noise; you took down your gun, went down-stairs ; 
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Miss Meadows, who was sitting up with your wife, who is ill, had 
fainted. You saw your safe had been broken into, the window was 
open, you ran out, thought you saw a person though it was very dark, 
and you fired your gun. That is the substance of your evidence,’ said 
the Squire, after the clerk had taken the farmer’s deposition; ‘ and 
that is all you know of the matter ?’ 

The farmer hesitated. 

‘ Of your own personal knowledge ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Mr. Jarvis will read the deposition over in detail to you by 
and by, and you will sign it.’ 

Henry Priddy, of the county constabulary, gave evidence of the 
discovery of the prisoner, bleeding and faint, in an outhouse on Mr. 
Ladkin’s farm, a few hundred yards from the scene of the burglary. 

Magistrate: ‘ You had traced him on account of the bleeding ?’ 

Constable: ‘I did, from North’s farm.’ 

Magistrate: ‘ Yes, yes; you searched him at the outhouse ?’ 

Constable: ‘I did.’ 

Magistrate: ‘ What did you find ?’ 

Constable: ‘On the prisoner, this portrait, a knife, two half- 
crowns, and this walking-stick.’ 

The portrait was a photograph of Kate. The magistrate looked 
at it and handed it back to the officer. 

Magistrate to North: ‘ Does this property belong to you ?’ 

North: ‘No.’ 

Magistrate: ‘ It is not part ofthe property taken from your house ?’ 

North: ‘No.’ 

Magistrate: ‘Thankyou. Constable, what passed in the outhouse?’ 

Constable: ‘I tied up prisoner’s foot, and fetched him some 
water, and then charged him with breaking into Mr. North’s house.’ 

Magistrate: ‘ What did he say ?’ 

Constable: ‘ He smiled, said, ‘‘ It is a bad job; I have been shot; 
my daughter was nursing Mrs. North, and I could not go to bed with- 
out coming round to see that she was all right; and just as I was 
going up to look at the house, the back part where I knew she was, I 
see North rush out and shoot me, and I got away as well as I could.”’ 

Magistrate: ‘ Yes; you can sign your deposition presently. Are 
there any other witnesses ?’ 

Constable: ‘ Eliza Smith, your worship.’ 

Magistrate: ‘Is she here ?’ 

Constable: ‘I can fetch her in a minute.’ 

Magistrate: ‘ Then don’t.’ 

Constable: ‘ Thank you, your worship.’ 

Magistrate: ‘Mr. Parker, you wish to be called ?’ 

Detective: ‘As your worship pleases. Perhaps your worship 
thinks there is already sufficient evidence for committal ?’ 
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If the detective had lost his situation that moment, let alone 
being degraded into uniform, he could not in presence of the press 
have resisted this shot at the Tory magnate. 

Magistrate: ‘On the contrary. It may, however, be necessary 
to adjourn the case. Swear Parker.’ 

The magistrate’s clerk immediately administered the usual oath 
to the detective. 

‘Examine him, Jarvis. Take the main points briefly, sufficiently 
to justify an adjournment.’ 

‘Yes, your worship,’ said the clerk. Whereupon the Squire 
opened one of his law books and professed to be consulting it, but he 
was carefully listening to his clerk and the witness, except once when 
he looked at Kate Meadows, whose head was bent, her long eyelashes 
sweeping her cheek, her small fair hand lying in the great brown 
hand of her father, who looked round the room with his open honest 
eyes, wondering how it was possible that he could be sitting there a 
prisoner. Luke North watched the proceedings with eager interest, 
and now and then spoke with modest kindness to Kate, which aston- 
ished the Squire. 

Clerk: ‘ You examined Mr. North’s premises early in the morn- 
ing after the robbery ?’ 

Detective: ‘ At five o’clock.’ 

Clerk: ‘ What did you find ?’ 

Detective: ‘House had been entered by window, which had been 
left unfastened ; safe opened with a key; there was no breaking in 
of any kind.’ 

Clerk: ‘ There were footmarks outside, more than the footprints 
of one person ?’ 

Detective: ‘ Yes, two persons; one the prisoner.’ 

Clerk: ‘ How near to the house were the prisoner’s footsteps ?’ 

Detective: ‘ Twenty yards off, as if he had stayed there while 
the other went in.’ 

Clerk: ‘ *‘ As ifs’ are not evidence. You ought to know that 
‘‘as ifs” and ‘‘I heard say” are not evidence.’ 

Detective: ‘I was going to give you my idea of the robbery.’ 

Clerk: ‘Ideas are equally out of the question, sir; confine your- 
self to facts. You surprise me; I trust this is not the way evidence 
is given in the city.’ 

The reporters laughed, and though no one else laughed the point 
was too good to lose; so they completed it in their report with 
‘Laughter.’ Moreover it would make a text for a leader on ‘ City 
and County Justice,’ or ‘The Squire at Home Again.’ One of them 
had already made a note to direct editorial attention to the point. 
He had hardly done so when the inquiry took a sudden and romantic 
turn. First, there was a suppressed cheer outside the house, from 
the usual throng of loiterers on occasions of magisterial inquiry; then 
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there was a commotion in the hall leading to the library; the next 
moment a young man dashed past the policeman who was keeping 
the door and stood defiantly in full view of the court. He was a 
square-shouldered, gaunt man, evidently looking much older than he 
really was. He pulled off a rough fur cap as he entered, disclosing 
a light shock-head of hair. His eyes were bloodshot; he wore a 
rough stubbly beard. Round his neck was a white-spotted blue 
neckerchief, tied in a sailor’s knot; he wore a sort of velvet shooting- 
jacket and tight trousers. He had a reckless, evil look, though a 
trifle anxious and wary, like a hunted thief at bay. 

At sight of this apparition Kate Meadows gave a little scream, 
and buried her face in her hands. Farmer North looked shocked 
and aghast; he sprang to his feet, but stood stock-still contemplat- 
ing his son. The Squire found that for the moment he had not a 
word to say. A dead silence reigned, the prisoner alone moving, 
and he only to console his daughter. 

The reader can imagine the struggle that had been going on in 
Kate’s mind all the day. She knew the burglar; a word from her 
could have set her father at liberty. She was waiting and watching 
the course of events; she could not bear to strike another blow at 
the farmer’s heart and happiness, though she suffered a martyrdom 
sitting there dumb while her father was a prisoner and under sus- 
picion. At the very moment when Tom North suddenly rushed into 
the room she was exercised as to her duty ; indeed she had almost 
decided to speak to the farmer and tell him all. 

Tom’s sudden presence was like an answer to her thoughts, like 
an interposition of Providence, and though it came upon her so 
suddenly she realised in a moment the nobility of the act. No 
creature is all bad; the innate nobility of Farmer North’s wretched 
son, forced by recklessness, misery, despair, had all ey broken 
bonds and come to the front. 

‘I committed that burglary,’ said Tom, in a husky, unconcerned 
voice. 

No one spoke. 

‘ And here’s the swag,’ throwing upon the table the notes, bills, 
and money which had been taken from the safe. 

‘You make this confession of your own free will?’ said the 
magistrate. 

‘I do,’ said Tom. ‘Iheard what had happened, and I decided 
to give myself up, and I came here to do it. I’m a bad lot, and 
Meadows there he’s always been straight and honest, and his daugh- 
ter a good girl; and altogether, as governor’s made up with the 
Meadowses, and I’m the only blot in the entire affair, and as I’m 
tired of my life and a complete waster, why, here I am; take me 
and do what you like, only let off that poor old ass there—he’d no 
more crack a crib than fly.’ 
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‘ You almost redeem your crime by your timely confession,’ said 
the magistrate. : 

‘Don’t preach, Squire; I had enough of that when I was a boy, 
though the governor no doubt did it for the best; but it made me a 
sneak. I was obliged to be a sneak to satisfy him; he was so awful 
down on a little amusement. I don’t know what prompted me to 
come home, but I was hard up; I’d only just landed from Australia, 
at Bristowe port. I couldn’t get on in Australia nohow, because 
I’d no money. And I’m played out. It came into my head to do this 
to-day, when I heard that Meadows was in limbo; but I think I’ve 
done it to make a shine more than for anything else. However, there 
itis. I hope the governor will forgive me; I daren’t look at him. 
Take me away as soon as you can, and let us get it over.’ 

Tom sat down close to the policeman, his head bent, as one who 
waits, and is a prisoner. 

‘Mr. Luke Meadows,’ said the magistrate, ‘ you are at liberty ; 
‘ you have had a narrow escape of serious inconvenience, to say the 
least, from a chain of dangerous circumstantial evidence ; but under 
any circumstances I think your well-known character for integrity, 
your blameless life, your devotion to your child, would have pro- 
tected you from any serious results.’ 

‘ That’s a pretty speech,’ said Tom, suddenly looking up, ‘if I 
may be allowed to say so.’ 

‘ Your conduct to-day gives you special privileges here.’ 

‘ When the court is cleared—’ said Tom. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said the magistrate, looking at the reporters, and 
generally comprehending in his glance the audience, ‘this case is 
adjourned until to-morrow.’ 

The reporters and the audience disappeared. Detective Parker 
loitered. Jarvis told him that Constable Priddy would take charge 
of the prisoner. The Squire looked at the prisoner, who motioned 
that he would like the clerk and the policeman to leave the room. 

‘Step outside a few minutes,’ said the Squire. 

When the room was occupied only by the Squire, Kate, Mr. 
North, and Luke Meadows, Tom stood up once more. 

‘I was going to say, Squire, but I thought mayhap you would 
not like it before strangers—I was going to say, and it come into my 
head all sudden, just as it did my coming here at all, that if you 
had ended that pretty speech about poor Mr. Luke Meadows there 
by saying as you loved his daughter—no, no, I'll not be stopped— 
that you loved his daughter, for you used to be jealous of me, and I 
knowed it, and that you consider her lady enough and lovely enough 
to be a Squire’s wife, then this day would end well, andI should con- 
sider as I had done something at last.’ 

Tom looked round, as he had not looked before, opening his eyes 
and pushing his hair from his forehead. 
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‘You are a proud man, but not prouder than Kate Meadows. 
Your mother, they say, was a good lady, charitable and all that, but 
not better than Kate Meadows, who looked like an angel from hea- 
ven when I see her the night before last in my father’s room; and 
I think it has been her sorrowful eyes that has brought me here to- 
day, for I’ve seen them ever since. I’ve got no more to say.’ 

Tom sat down. As he did so, his father went up to him, and 
putting his hand upon his head, and in a broken voice, said : 

‘My poor lad, may God forgive you as I do.’ 

Tom bent his head lower, and made no reply. 

‘Tom North, my friends,’ said the Squire, with the slightest 
possible tremor in his voice, ‘it is true that I loved Kate Mea- 
dows. Three years ago I offered her my hand. She has kept my 
secret. I went away, and thought I had come back changed in 
thought and feeling. I have not. Love levels all ranks, and a 
good woman is more precious than rubies. I shall feel proud and 
honoured beyond all I can say, if Miss Meadows will accept my love 
and become Mrs. Westbury. What do you say, Kate ?’ 

The Squire took the girl’s hand. She looked up at him through 
her tears, and the next moment was lying in his arms. 


EPILOGUE. 


Tue dramatist finished his work with that third scene of the 
third act. The curtain came down naturally and with due effect 
upon the public declaration of the Squire. It was a dramatic ta- 
bleau, the ending with Kate in the Squire’s arms; and some- 
thing was left to the imagination. It is the privilege of the novelist 
to go farther than this. The story-teller may pick up the threads 
of the narrative, and say what was the ultimate fate of all his cha- 
racters. I do not propose to add much to the play. You have sat 
in the stalls, and seen the drama; while you drive away in your 
comfortable brougham, or sip iced cup at home, and talk about the 
piece, I will show you three pictures. Behold! 

First. An emigrant-ship. Three people, in whom we have an 
interest, on board: Farmer North, Mrs. North, and Tom; they are 
bound for Australia. By dint of immense exertions and influence 
Squire Westbury had succeeded in staying the prosecution against 
Tom. When he was brought up on the following day, no one ap- 
peared to prosecute. Jarvis had settled the city detective. The 
Squire had been to the newspapers, even to those which had attacked 
him, and explained the whole case; and without waiting for higher 
powers being moved, he had set Tom at liberty. Tom had sought 
his mother, and vowed that if his parents would go te the colonies, 
he would reform and be a son to them. Farmer North was of a bold 
and enterprising disposition ; and the Squire, who had some rela- 
tives in Melbourne, advised the farmer to go. Mrs. North got rapidly 
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well in the company of her son, ugly duckling though he was; and 
when the farmer reckoned up, he found that on realising his pro- 
perty, he would have a fair sum to start as a farmer in Australia. 
And so it came to pass that the emigrant-ship had the Norths on 
board, with a fair prospect of a certain share of happiness and pros- 
perity for them after all their troubles. Tom is still the source of 
fear and anxiety to his father, who cannot help thinking what might 
have been. But the ship goes bravely on, and we wish it a safe and 
happy voyage. 

Second. Luke Meadows is restored to his old farm, near the 
village that adjoins Combe Dingle. He sits in the ingle-nook, and 
talks proudly of his daughter, the wife of the Lord of the Manor of 
Combe Dingle. It is winter, and the fire crackles upon the hearth 
of the old farm; and Luke has some of his old servants about him; 
and it is a pity he has not longer to live to enjoy himself, and that 
his faculties are not brighter, and his ankle less painful. The win- 
ter wind moans at him down the chimney, and seems to say this to 
him; but he smokes his pipe, and chatters in a shaky voice to his 
bailiff, who is glad that Luke is a silly old man, because it enables 
the bailiff to feather his nest, and prepare for the time when he too 
will be frosted with the dust of Time, and have nothing to think of 
but the past. 

Third. Summer, radiant, joyous, hay-making summer. The 
Thames flows smooth and deep by the Clifden Woods ; flows smooth 
and deep and silent past the Hawthorne estate on the opposite 
bank. Mr. and Mrs. Westbury are sitting under an awning on the 
lawn. The Squire grew tired of the Manor House. It was all very 
well, he had said, in the winter; but they must have a place near 
London and on the Thames. Hawthorne House, with its lawns and 
gardens, its meadow-lands, its water-huts, its wood houses, its glo- 
rious trees, was the result. And it is summer, I say, radiant, joy- 
ous, hay-making summer. There is a hum of bees in the air, and 
the scent of seringa. You can hear a plashing of oars on the river, 
and the sweep of mowers in the fields. Kate, in a hat wreathed 
with wild roses, and with a white silk dress made low in the neck, 
and fitting tight to the round plump figure, is sitting on a low has- 
sock at her husband’s feet, and reading a letter from Australia. The 
Norths have arrived at Melbourne; everything, the farmer says, looks 
as hopeful as he could desire, and Tom was improving wonderfully. 
The Squire smokes a cabana, and listens as his wife reads on and 
makes her comments. Presently, a buxom nurse brings out a buxom 
baby to be kissed before being carried to bed. The sun sets warm 
and golden upon house and river, upon the Squire and his love; 
and by and by the moon rises upon all the land, calm and peaceful 
as the lives of the simple Tory Squire and the belle of the Somerset- 

Shire village. 
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I wovtp endeavour to rescue from oblivion the memory of one who 
was a man of some mark in his time, but whose name in later years 
was scarcely spread beyond the circle of his immediate friends. Born 
under more favourable auspices, Charles Phillips might have risen 
to eminence ; but he was condemned by adverse fortune to an ob- 
scure career, and was glad, after a long life of labour, to find repose 
on the soft cushion ofa chair in the Court for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors. Nature had made Phillips fit to occupy a conspicuous 
position in almost any intellectual career, Fate condemned him to 
be an Old-Bailey barrister; but the fine qualities of the man were 
never wholly obliterated by the vulgar associations of a life of drudgery. 
He remained to the last genial, good-natured, and brimful of humour ; 
in spite of many eccentricities, one of the pleasantest companions it 
has ever been my fortune to meet. 

If the reader will be kind enough to imagine a stout gentleman, 
elderly, gray-whiskered, and inclined to corpulence, whose look and 
bearing were manly, dressed in a dark-blue paletot of the fashion 
so popular fifteen years ago, black trousers, boots of the kind called 
highlows, a carefully-brushed hat with a curly brim settled well 
back on his head, a black-silk handkerchief bound loosely round his’ 
neck, surmounted by high shirt-collars, he will have as good an idea 
as I can give him of the late Commissioner of her Majesty’s Court 
for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. In his early life he must have 
been eminently handsome. When I knew him in his decline, his 
-features, though finely chiselled, had become coarse. Their heavi- 
ness was, however, redeemed by a pair of eyes deep-set, full of in- 
telligence, dark, and more lustrous than I have ever seen in any head, 
the late Duke of Wellington alone excepted. 

I think I can see my old friend now, rolling along the King’s- 
road at Brighton, much in the same fashion as I suppose the great 
Samuel Johnson used to do, flourishing his walking-stick. It was 
an Irish blackthorn, bought annually at Mr. Thatcher’s, his habit, 
when this important purchase had been completed, being to present 
its predecessor to Mr. Alfred Hurley, who united in himself the 
triple functions of valet, body-clerk, and usher of the court in Por- 
tugal-street. This personage also inherited the cast-off paletot, the 
hat with the curly brim, and I have no doubt many other properties 
of his distinguished master. Phillips was curiously methodical and 
exact in all his habits. With the exception of another friend of 
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mine, the late W. A. Mackinnon, M.P. for Rye, he was the worst- 
dressed man in Europe. He never wore gloves, and except once in 
his own house I do not remember ever seeing him in any other dress 
than that which I have described. 

It was at Brighton I saw most of him. He used to spend his 
long vacations there, occupying for many successive seasons the 
same house in Cavendish-place, nearly opposite to that in which 
the accomplished daughters of the late Horace Smith, author of the 
Rejected Addresses, exercised for many years a genial and graceful 
hospitality. The daily companion of my morning walks, he found 
in me a ready listener to the anecdotes of which he had accumulated 
a fund which was apparently inexhaustible; and he acted these 
stories as well as he told them, stopping short, striking his black- 
thorn suddenly on the ground, and elevating his chin in a direction 
parallel to the plane of the horizon by way of emphasis, when he 
had made what he considered a good point. 

Although educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he gradu- 
ated, Phillips seemed to me to owe less to culture than to the genu- 
ine native humour and shrewdness of his character. He was pro- 
foundly ignorant of all modern languages except his own. He knew 
little of what was going on in other countries. He never was on 
the Continent. His sympathies were apparently liberal, but I do 
not think he had any political opinions except those which it suited 
his friend and patron, Lord Brougham, for the time being to profess. 
Our readers are familiar with the Irishmen of Sir Jonah Barrington 
and Charles Lever: Phillips seemed to unite all these varied types 
of national character in himself. But he had one quality which is 
not national. He was prudent, and very careful of his money. I 
have seen him regard with mournful solicitude a five-pound bank- 
note he was about to change, holding it up to the light and looking 
as if the chances were he would never see another. I have seen 
him also fondle the half-crown he was about to bestow in charity 
with a lingering affection, as if it went to his heart to part with the 
coin. He told me once, with tears in his eyes, how a friend of his 
in early life had succeeded in extracting from him the loan of a ten- 
pound note, under the pretext of wanting it to go and bury his 
father. ‘I believed him,’ said Phillips ; ‘ but I learned afterwards 
that he spent it in a house of doubtful reputation, where he was 
drunk for a week.’ And then, as if the recollection of such atrocity 
was too painful for endurance, down went his stick, and up went 
his chin with his favourite gesture, while fiery indignation flashed 
from his eyes. 

I saw him once shaking this blackthorn over the head of the late 
Mr. Albany Fonblanque, the editor of the Examiner, whom we en- 
countered suddenly at Brighton. At another time I, the present 
writer, was in danger. I had indiscreetly endeavoured to reproduce 
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Chisholm Anstey’s imitation of the peroration of one of his celebrated 
speeches: ‘Ido not require vindictive damages at your hands, gen- 
tlemen of the jury; all I ask from you is to give me the value of 
this poor man’s choild.’ This Anstey did with infinite humour. I 
probably failed in catching his spirit, for the Commissioner was 
highly incensed, and swore he would be the death of Anstey as well 
as myself. 

Phillips was high-spirited, and liked a ‘shindy.’ He used to 
describe with grim humour what his sensations were in a duel he 
once fought, when he felt his antagonist’s bullet graze his whisker ; 
and I believe at any time of his life would have been quite pleased 
to engage in single combat with any foeman worthy of his steel. 
But he was fonder of a war of words, and was a neat hand at 
repartee. 

There was a certain Jew stockbroker in those days at Brighton, 
who was reputed to be a man of great wealth. He used to carry a 
large gold snuff-box in his hand, with the contents of which he was 
pleased to regale his friends. Phillips was fond of chaffing this man 
of the money-bags, who knocked the letter H about, and was obtru- 
sively vulgar. 

We met once opposite the Bedford Hotel. The weather was 
warm, and the stockbroker, taking off his hat, mopped his face with 
a handkerchief. Then, looking attentively at Phillips, he said, 
‘ Well, Mr. Commissioner, we are much of the same age, I think, 
but it does strike me as curious that your head is quite white. Now 
look at mine: I have not a single gray hair, while my whiskers, 
you may observe, are as grayas yours. I have often wondered what 
the reason could be. I can account for it in no other way than 
having eaten some peaches in the month of October. The change 
occurred soon afterwards.’ 

‘No, sir,’ says Phillips, ‘that is not the cause. But if you 
would like to know why your hair retains its original colour while 
your whiskers are white, I will tell you. Your jaws have been 
going for the last five-and-forty years, while your brains have been 
idle all that time.’ Then, taking a huge pinch of snuff out of the 
gold box, he marched off, leaving the stockbroker pondering whether 
he had received a medical opinion or an insult. 

It would be idle to deny that Phillips owed much of his success 
in life to the assiduity with which he cultivated the good graces of 
two of the most eminent men of his own time. But to infer, as 
his enemies did, that he was a tuft-hunter, would be to attribute to 
him a weakness quite inconsistent with the manly independence of 
his nature and the energetic industry which distinguished his career. 
It was to the kindness of John Philpot Curran, the great orator, 
and the then Master of the Rolls in Ireland—of whom he has 
written a biography, pronounced by Brougham to be equal to Bos- 
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well’s Life of Johnson—that he owed his first start in life; and it 
was through the influence of Lord Brougham himself that he ob- 
tained the valuable appointment which enabled him to pass his de- 
clining years in ease and comfort. To have attracted the notice 
and won the regard of two such men is in itself enough to prove 
that Phillips possessed no ordinary qualities. But a servile wor- 
shipper of rank he certainly was not; nor, although rigid even to 
parsimony in his personal expenditure, was he a lover of money for 
the sake of its sordid acquisition. It was, I think, part of his na- 
ture to be a hero-worshipper ; and I believe the idea that he was 
thereby to derive any solid advantages was one which never crossed 
his mind. Yet it somehow came to pass that he proved an excep- 
tion to the rule which forbids us to place our trust in princes. The 
great men to whom he paid homage were more or less grateful. That 
- this homage was not insincere, but came direct from his heart, I 
would infer, from the fact that he was the faithful and devoted ad- 
herent, cwm grano salis, as I shall presently relate, in all their 
vicissitudes of fortune, of the Bonaparte family, who could not be 
supposed likely to advance the. fortunes of an English barrister. He 
was on terms of intimacy with General Gourgeaux, and aided by 
him, with Barry O’Meara, took an active part in alleviating the suf- 
ferings of Napoleon at St. Helena. 

The public life of Phillips had ceased many years before his 
death, when a violent attack upon him, made by Mr. Fonblanque 
in the Examiner, brought him once more prominently before the 
world; and it was about that period a new edition of his Life and 
Times of Curran made its appearance. No man was better qualified 
than he, from long habits of familiar intercourse, to do justice to 
the memory of the great Irishman; and he has certainly performed 
the task with a wonderful fidelity and truth to nature. The book 
abounds in the drollest anecdotes, and contains many interesting 
particulars of the great orator’s contemporaries. But as I write, I 
can recall one as humorous as any in the book itself. I relate it on 
the authority of the late Mr. Carew O’Dyer, sometime M.P. for Dro- 
gheda. Phillips, it seemed, was in the habit of going to the Priory 
whenever he pleased, and staying as long as suited his convenience. 
During one of these visitations the distinguished host, who prided 
himself on having one of the finest cellars of wine in the country, 
became weary, I suppose, of his guest, and the following dialogue 
took place between them : 

Curran, Master of the Rolls, loquitur. Charles Phillips, I am 
getting tired of your society. I begin to perceive you repeat the 
same stories. I wish you would go away out of my house into your 
own, that is to say, if you have got one. 

‘Phillips, briefless barrister, loquitur. I will go out of your 
house, Mr. Curran. Iam only sorry I ever came into it. Your 
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bad wine has destroyed the coats of my stomach, and your damp 
sheets have given me the rheumatism. 

If our readers will remember the respective positions of the two 
men—the one a gredt equity judge and the foremost orator of his 
day, the other a sucking barrister, without a brief or a guinea in his 
pocket—they will be able to appreciate the exquisite humour of this 
little passage of arms. 

But the pair were soon friends again, and nothing occurred to 
disturb their intimacy until the death of Curran. The last note he 
ever penned was to Phillips. It was an invitation to dinner, and 
remarkable for not having in it a single superfluous word. It was, 
I believe, at the suggestion of his friend that the remains of the 
Master of the Rolls were removed from Paddington to their present 
resting-place at the cemetery of Glasnevin in Ireland. 

Why Charles Phillips ever left the Irish bar, where he had 
achieved some sort of reputation as an advocate, I could never clearly 
understand. He was under the impression, which I believe to have 
been a complete delusion, that O’Connell was jealous of him, and 
used his influence to prevent his obtaining professional employment. 
But at one time they were great friends. Phillips accompanied him 
on the memorable occasion when he shot poor Mr. Desterre: He 
described the scene graphically. The field, he said, was white 
with snow ; the surrounding hills crowded by spectators, who, had 
Desterre been successful, had determined he should never leave the 
ground alive. O’Connell took him aside and whispered, 

‘ Charles, they don’t know it, but I am a dead shot ; and if this 
man don’t kill me, I shall kill him. I can’t miss him as he stands 
out against the white ground.’ 

But for many years later on O’Connell and he were not upon 
speaking terms; and he was fond of describing how the great agi- 
tator, meeting him one evening in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, came up to him with both his hands open, and said in his 
silkiest manner, ‘ Charles, I forgive you from the very bottom of my 
heart. Iam tired of quarrelling with you; let us be friends.’ ‘ Did 
you ever hear of such confounded impudence ?’ said Phillips, telling 
the story. ‘It was I who had to forgive; he tried to take the very 
bread out of my mouth.’ 

Sligo had the honour of being my friend’s birthplace, and he 
once tried to represent the county. Of his early career I know little 
more than was communicated to me by himself; but he had a won- 
derful memory, and spoke without much reserve of himself as well 
as of his associates. He shared the same lodgings in Dublin, he 
told me, with Richard Shiel, who was afterwards Master of the 
Mint and ambassador at Florence, and for this early friend he seemed 
to have a sincere affection. He used to describe most comically his 
first love. 
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Shiel, it appeared, was unable for some time to make up his 
mind whether he was sufficiently attached to a certain lady to justify 
him in asking her to become his wife, and in this state of indecision 
he would wander about muttering to himself, ‘Am I in love with 
Miss B—, or am I not? I really don’t know. For instance now, 
would I be sorry if Miss B— were to die ? Well, I do really think I 
would. Then I will ask her.’ He did ask her, and he was accepted. 

Shiel, when he was in Parliament, went often to Brighton, where 
he occupied apartments in the house of one Mr. Pigg, a grocer, in 
the corner of Regency-square, who became so much alarmed by his 
lodger’s habit of solitary declamation that, believing him to be mad, 
he had him watched by the police, and at last gave him notice to 
quit. I had an opportunity of ascertaining the accuracy of this 
statement from the worthy tradesman himself, whom I found in a 
blue apron, selling tea behind his counter, and who remembered per- 
fectly well, he said, the ‘little Hirish lunatic,’ as he was pleased to 
call our ambassador at Florence. 

Another early friend of the Commissioner’s was the Rev. George 
Croly, author of Salathiel and many other works. They lived to- 
gether in one of the streets leading from the Strand to the river. 
Croly had some reputation as a preacher, and was then the incum- 
bent of a small but fashionably-attended chapel in Spring-gardens. 
Finding his friend one Saturday morning unoccupied in their common 
sitting-room, he asked him to write a sermon for the following day, . 
leaving the subject-matter to his own discretion. Phillips selected 
the seventh commandment for his text, and composed a discourse 
which Croly, trusting to the genius of the author, was rash enough 
to preach without a previous perusal. The effect was remarkable. 
Many of the congregation went into hysterics on the spot, and a 
round robin, with very influential signatures, was afterwards for- 
warded to the Bishop of London, calling upon him to revoke the 
Rey. Dr. Croly’s license. 

Another noteworthy instance of the effect of Phillips’s oratory 
occurred when he was in practice at the Irish bar—his speech for 
the plaintiff in the case of Guthrie v. Sterne, when he obtained a 
verdict for 70001., the largest amount ever awarded by a Dublin 
jury in a case of seduction. The result was disastrous to the un- 
fortunate defendant, who, being unable to pay, and precluded by law 
from availing himself of the provisions of the insolvent act, spent his 
entire life in prison, where he was supported by the bounty of his old 
friend Mr. Ball, afterwards one of the Justices of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. This speech, with some others which Phillips had de- 
livered, were published in separate pamphlets by Mr. William Hone, 
and had an enormous circulation. Their sale amounted to 60,000 
annually. I have looked through them ; and while I admit they are 
distinguished by great elegance of diction, and contain some pass- 
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ages of real eloquence, they are disfigured by turgid declamation, 
and I doubt if they would go down with a jury of the present day. 
But when I recall Phillips’s fine presence, the impressiveness of his 
manner, and the sonorous tones of his voice, I am not at a loss to 
account for their effect. Such as these speeches are, however, they 
attracted the hostile notice of the Edinburgh Review, which, then 
in its infancy, was running a muck at all the rising reputations of the 
day. A slashing article appeared on the subject of Irish oratory, 
in which they are very severely handled. Phillips used to ascribe 
the authorship of this critique to Brougham, and was much given 
to speculate how, when a collection of his lordship’s contributions 
should be published, the ex-chancellor would ever be able to look 
him in the face. 

I ventured to suggest that this was a contingency which might 
never occur, or, that ifit did, Brougham might leave that particular 
article out of the collection. 

‘ But suppose now that Jeffery publishes his contributions,’ said 
Phillips angrily, striking his blackthorn on the ground, ‘ and Horner 
and Mackintosh and the rest, then the inference is inevitable that 
it was Brougham.’ 

‘Why not Horner or Jeffery ?’ 

‘ They had not the capacity.’ 

‘ Well, I should look upon it as a feather in my cap to be put 
- in the same boat with Lord Byron, &e.’ 

Phillips testily, ‘Hang the feather in my cap; we shall see.’ 

As I have not been able to find this critique in any of the col- 
lections published by the contributors, I am inclined therefore to 
believe that Phillips’s inference is correct. 

But the eloquence, which had stirred the gall of Scotch reviewers, 
and produced so marvellous an effect upon Irish juries, did not on 
this side of St. George’s Channel tend to the orator’s professional 
advancement. When he transferred himself and his gifts to the 
English bar, Phillips selected the northern circuit, and a more in- © 
auspicious choice he could not have made. There he was doomed 
to encounter a greater than even his old enemy O’Connell. He was 
silenced for ever by the lion-roar of Brougham. The story is that, 
having delivered a glowing and most pathetic speech in one of those 
cases where he was accustomed to shine, Brougham, who had the 
reply, fell upon the orator, gave him a terrible mauling, and covered 
the speech with such ridicule that he never held another brief, and 
soon afterwards abandoned the circuit in despair. It was about this 
time that his prospects were of the gloomiest character. He con- 
tinued to struggle on, but he was unable to establish himself in 
regular professional practice. He was profoundly ignorant of the 
requisite technical knowledge; he could never, as he often said, 
understand a legal proposition in his life. So he sank at last into 
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a practitioner at the Old Bailey, where he secured an income ade- 
quate to his wants. So precarious at one time had become his po- 
sition, that he thought of emigrating. He had married, and lived 
in humble lodgings in Chancery-lane. 

‘I was sitting,’ he once told me, ‘ with my wife, occupied by 
mournful reflections. I had changed my last sovereign to buy, to 
all appearance, what was likely to be my last dinner, when a knock 
came to the door, and lo! there stood an attorney’s clerk with a 
brief and a two-guinea fee. Such was my humble beginning, and 
at the time I was thankful for it.’ 

Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Chancellors, says there are 
four ways of getting into business at the bar: by hugging attorneys, 
by writing a law-book, by a miracle, and by the rope-walk. 

It was the latter, which, being interpreted, means practice at 
the Old Bailey, Phillips selected; he had not sufficient knowledge to 
write upon any professional subject, he was too poor to hug attorneys ; 
but he hugged the great Lord High Chancellor, which answered his 
purpose better ; he did more, he adored him, and was at no pains to 
conceal his adoration. Brougham accepted the incense and stood 
by the idolater. Now it was through Lord Brougham, as he believed, 
that his literary reputation had received a serious injury ; it was the 
same hand which laid in the dust his hopes of professional advance- 
ment ; and how Phillips could ever have brought himself to be upon 
friendly terms with, still less to owe his advancement to, this arch-de- 
stroyer of his prospects, I am at a loss to conceive. I can account 
for it in no other way than that proneness in his nature to hero- 
worship to which I have already adverted. Lord Brougham, then 
in the zenith of his fame, was probably the greatest man he had 
ever known, and he adored him accordingly. It is probable also 
that Brougham found him useful, for Phillips had many liasons in 
the press, and the Chancellor was often in scrapes which required the 
ready aid of a friendly pen. The faithful adherent was rewarded by 
the light of the great man’s countenance. At Brougham’s ‘ splendid 
table’—this is the epithet by which he describes it—Phillips made 
many acquaintances who were useful to him: and he received in due 
time a substantial reward in the shape of a Commissionership in 
Bankruptcy at Liverpool, a place worth 1500. a year, which he 
afterwards exchanged for one of lesser value in the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court in London. This piece of preferment came just in time. 
He was getting old and past his work, and he spent the rest of his 
life, not occupied by the business of his court, in fervent adoration 
of his benefactor. Every day in the season, when the Lords were 
sitting, it was his invariable habit to pay this idol of his a visit ; if 
he did not find him at home in Grafton-street, then he would wend 
his way down to the House and interview Brougham at the bar. I 
have frequently been present on these occasions. When my lord saw 
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Phillips’s fine bald head, he would come over and shake him by the 
hand, whisper a word or two in his ear, and return to his place. It 
so happened that my lodgings lay directly in Phillips’s youte from 
Portugal-street ; and as he was fond of a walking-stick in the shape 
of some accommodating arm on which he could lean, he would often 
call for me for the pleasure, as he said, of my company. When we 
arrived at Grafton-street, if Lord Brougham was at home, he would 
take his leave of me without the smallest scruple. This happened 
so often that I made up my mind to play him a little trick on the first 
opportunity. When the door opened, I slid in past the servant and 
gained the hall, whence no entreaties could dislodge me until I had 
been presented to the great man, who graciously gave me two of his 
august fingers to shake, and then turned his back upon me. I need 
scarcely add that I was never taken out in the capacity of walking- 
stick any more. 

While referring to Phillips’s propensity to hero-worship, I men- 
tioned his devotion to the Bonaparte family, of which I remember 
a curious illustration, combined, however, with a prudential regard to 
his own interest which was amusingly characteristic of the man. 
Very early in our acquaintance he asked me if I would like to see 
Prince Napoleon’s house. Replying in the affirmative, the Commis- 
sioner tucked me under his arm, and led the way to King-street, St. 
James’s. While I was wondering how he had the entrée, he informed 
me he was owner of the house in question. 

‘ Well,’ I said, ‘I hope your tenant pays his rent; they do say 
he is sometimes hard up.’ 

‘He pays me 3001. a year, and is the very best tenant I ever 
had; rent comes punctual to the day. But then,’ sinking his voice 
to a whisper, ‘I would not let him into the house until I had a guar- 
antee from Lafitte, the Paris banker, for the rent.’ 

The door was opened by a maid-servant, with a dirty face and 
arms to match. 

‘Is the Prince at home ?” 

‘No, sir; he left by the mail-train last night for Paris.’ 

The Commissioner’s countenance fell as we proceeded to view 
the interior of the mansion thus abandoned. We found it much in 
the same state as it had been left by the august tenant. The bed had 
not been made, nor had the marble-bath which the future Emperor 
used on the morning of his departure been emptied of its con- 
tents. In the room which he used as a study a book lay open on 
the desk, with its margin copiously annotated; it was a treatise in 
French on the use of artillery ; a note-book and a pencil lay beside 
it. The rooms were in confusion, and I observed several large deal 
packing-cases scattered about on the floor addressed ‘ a M. le Prési- 
dent de la République Francaise.’ This was several days before the 
election took place which gave Louis Napoleon his grip on France, 
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and is an apt illustration of that reputed faith in his destiny with 
which the Emperor has been credited. 

Many years had passed over, and the doubtful tenant of the house 
in King-street had become the Emperor of France. Phillips and I 
were seated in Folthorp’s library at Brighton, looking over the morn- 
ing papers, when he pulled out a packet. 

‘Look at this,’ he said. The object submitted to my inspec- 
tion was a handsome gold snuff-box, with the letter N. in brilliants 
on the lid. ‘And this,’ he added, handing me an autograph letter 
from the Emperor, begging his acceptance of the box as a proof of 
his gratitude for a pamphlet written by the Commissioner. 

This production was published by Mr. Bentley, and is worth 
looking at on account of the extravagance of the eulogy it contains. 
It is entitled Napoleon the Third, by a Man of the World. 

‘I hope,’ I said slyly, ‘ Phillips, the Emperor had forgotten all 
about that unlucky guarantee.’ 

‘ What do you mean, sir? what guarantee ?’ 

‘Why, of course the guarantee you required from Lafitte before 
you accepted Louis Napoleon as a tenant.’ 

‘Who told you that, may I ask ?” 

‘ Yourself, to be sure: who else ?’ 

‘I never did anything of the sort; it’s an invention—a malicious 
invention.’ Then reflecting, after a moment’s pause: ‘I'll tell you 
what it is, B—; you have a d—d inconvenient memory.’ And he 
was silent for many minutes afterwards. 

I am unable to say what was the original ground of quarrel be- 
tween Phillips and the late Mr. Albany Fonblanque, who had then 
the management of the Examiner; but in the columns of that able 
journal appeared a series of attacks upon the professional character 
of Phillips, which evinced great animosity on the part of the writer. 
These attacks were the more indefensible as they appeared nearly 
twenty years after the transaction to which they referred had taken 
place, when the world had forgotten all about it. Phillips had de- 
fended Courvoisier, the murderer of Lord William Russell; and 
during the course of the trial the prisoner, taking his counsel aside, 
confessed to him his guilt. Phillips was horror-struck, and on the 
point of throwing up his brief; but he consulted Baron Parke, who 
sat on the bench beside the judge who was trying the case, and by 
him he was advised to proceed with the defence as if nothing had 
happened. 

The gravamen of the charge made by the Examiner was, that 
the counsel, having this confession in his pocket, made a solemn 
appeal to Heaven to witness his belief in the prisoner’s innocence, 
and that he endeavoured to throw the blame of the murder upon the 
innocent female servants. Having carefully examined the facts, I 
am bound to state that there is no ground whatever for any such 
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charge. I have seen a pamphlet which contains letters from many 
of the counsel who were then present, positively stating that nothing 
of the kind occurred; and I give an extract from one written by Mr. 
Samuel Warren, in which he thus disposes of the subject: ‘I was 
dining,’ writes Mr. Warren, ‘some time ago with Lord Denman, 
when I mentioned to him the serious charge against you which had 
recently been revived by the Examiner. His lordship immediately 
stated that he had inquired into the matter, and found the charge to 
be utterly unfounded ; that he had spoken on the subject to Mr. 
Baron Parke—who sat on the bench beside Chief-justice Tyndal, 
who tried the case—and that Baron Parke told him he had, for 
reasons of his own, carefully watched every word you uttered ; and 
assured Lord Denman that your address was perfectly unexception- 
able, and that you made no such statement as that which was sub- 
sequently attributed to you. The charge of having endeavoured to 
cast suspicion upon the female servants is as easily disposed of. 
Phillips’s cross-examination of these servants took place on Wednes- 
day, and it was not until the evening of the following day Courvoisier 
admitted to him his guilt.’ 

Phillips’s friends—and I never knew a man who had more—were 
greatly pleased at this triumphant vindication. An opportunity 
soon afterwards occurred which proved to me the extent of his popu- 
larity. I had been amused by observing in the newspapers a judg- 
ment he had delivered in the case of an insolvent baker, who had 
returned in his schedule, among other assets, a ‘ fast-trotting pony.’ 
‘ Sir,’ said the Commissioner, with much solemnity, ‘I am not sur- ~ 
prised at the position in which you find yourself. Set a beggar on 
horseback, and you know in what direction he rides; but put a baker 
behind a fast-trotting pony, and that animal will inevitably conduct 
him to this court before he knows where he is.’ Not long afterwards, 
while crossing Fleet-street, Phillips was run over and nearly killed. 
I heard of the accident, and called at his house to inquire after his 
condition. On that occasion I ventured to suggest that it might 
have been the same fast-trotting pony, driven by the vindictive baker, 
which had caused the disaster. He laughed heartily, and pointing 
to his table, which was covered with cards and notes of inquiry, said 
that, having recovered from the effects of the accident, he was not 
sorry it had occurred, for it showed him he had more friends left 
who took an interest in him than he imagined. Of these the late 
Mr. Justice Maule was one who occupied a high place in his regard. 
He was fond of relating the quaint sayings of this eminent personage. 

‘I defended,’ he said, ‘a man before him who was tried for 
murder, and convicted. The judge asked the prisoner, in the usual 
form, whether he had anything to say in arrest of judgment. The 
ruffian flung up both his arms to Heaven, and exclaimed: ‘‘ May 
God Almighty strike me down dead on the spot if I had hand, act, 
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or part in this matter!’ Maule took out his watch, and, looking 
attentively at the prisoner, paused for at least a minute; then he 
said: ‘‘ Prisoner at the bar, I have waited patiently for some time 
to see whether that Almighty Being whom you have so impiously 
invoked would interfere on this occasion, and relieve me from the 
necessity of pronouncing judgment upon you ; but as he has not done 
so, then it is my duty to pass the usual sentence of the law—that 
you be taken from hence to the place of execution, and hanged, 
an’ 

Phillips was a kind-hearted and a generous man, but at the same 
time, I fear, a little selfish. In his early life he had probably 
experienced the pinchings of a narrow fortune, and I do not think he 
was much given to hospitality. But he was kind to the poor, and 
at Brighton, I remember, he always carried a half-crown in his hand 
for a character indigenous to the place called Tom—an old sailor who 
had lost his legs, and spent much of his time in a chair drawn by a 
goat. He had a biscuit, too, for Mr. Prior’s old white bull-terrier. 
Both these recipients of his bounty proved unworthy of it. Tom 
disappeared—goat, carriage, and all—deeply in debt to his trades- 
people ; and the white bull-terrier tried to bite his benefactor in the 
calf of the leg. It is probable that these little incidents were but a 
repetition of others which, happening in his early life, had hardened 
his heart; for he had a nervous aversion, amounting almost to horror, 
of impecuniosity in all its shapes, and he avoided as he would a pes- 
tilence the society of any one whom he thought could, by the most 
remote chance, have any design upon his pocket. 

Phillips was a brilliant and polished writer. He had a fine 
command of good Saxon words, and might have won a place in li- 
terature, had the harassing occupations of a busy life afforded him 
time for its cultivation. He has left behind him, besides his life of 
Curran, some volumes of poetry, one of which, the Emerald Isle, 
is dedicated to the Prince Regent, whom he calls ‘Ireland’s hope and 
England’s ornament.’ He was fond of writing pamphlets, too, on 
such topics as interested the public of the day. The last of these 
which I remember was in favour of the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. But his end was now drawing near; each successive season 
I met him at Brighton he seemed to grow feebler. He had outlived 
the ordinary span allotted to human life, and he died in harness. 
He was seized with an apoplectic fit while presiding in his Court at 
Portugal-street, and never recovered. Much to the surprise of those 
who knew him, he left behind him a large fortune—upwards of 
40,0001.; and the house in King-street, formerly occupied by the 
imperial tenant of whom he was so proud, is now the property of one 
of his daughters. 

It is said of Phillips’s friend Curran that, when an enterprising 
littérateur asked to be supplied with materials for the purpose of 
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writing his life, the’ Master of the Rolls replied, ‘ Take it, rather.’ 
I fear my old friend, could he have anticipated my present design, 
would have inquired with stern solemnity how he had ever injured 
me, that I should add one more to the terrors of death; but I have 
long desired to vindicate his memory from an unjust aspersion. I 
have seldom heard his name mentioned without hearing it also coupled 
with an accusation which I have shown to be unfounded; aw reste, 
although he was but an Old-Bailey barrister, he was one of the most 
remarkable men I have ever known. Grattan said of O’Connell that 
he was a bad patriot and a worse rebel. Phillips had not one spark 
of patriotism in his composition ; he preferred the flesh-pots of the 
country of his adoption to the potatoes of his native land. This exile 
never wept by the waters of the Thames as he thought of Zion; 
indeed, he hoped he would never set his foot in that green country 
any more; and he never did. His loyalty was undoubted, but the 
king who owned his allegiance was Brougham; and if I could lift 
the veil which hides the portals of that undiscovered country, I have 
no doubt that where the shadow of that Anax Andron stalks through 
the Elysian fields, the humble shade of his faithful friend will be 
somewhere near. Heaven would be no paradise to Charles Phillips 
without the presence of Henry Lord Brougham. 


PERCY BOYD, M.A. 




















MARRIAGE MORN 







I. 





"Tis May-time, and the marriage morn 
Of Clara Winwood, who was born 
In yonder cot 
That seems to float upon the corn— 
Fair May-time and her marriage morn ; 
Would it were not ! 
The bridegroom walks with happy stride, 
But he has only won her pride. 












II. 





She tames her love and gives her hand 
Because he is a lord of land, 

And he can ride 
Ten miles and say, ‘ All this is mine ; 
And what is mine, my love, is thine.’ 

And she can hide 
Her soul, and, though her heart be cold, 
Put on a smile to get his gold. 









III. 





There is a youth in Brinton Dell, 

And Clara Winwood loves him well ; | 
And he loves her | 

Unto the very core of truth— | 

With all the passion of his youth ; 
And would it were 

That he could prove true love and health 

Are far beyond the price of wealth ! 










IV. 





Old women tread the churchyard grass 
To see the bride and bridegroom pass ; 

And children play 
Round gravestones where their sisters sleep ; 
And older children know and weep, 

And turn away. 
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The gossips stand beneath the trees, 
And watch and wait in twos and threes. 


Vv. 


The belfry shakes, the warm air swells 
With merry peal of bridal bells. 
Alas, alas! 
For Time will teach the bride by stealth 
That love is richer far than wealth. 
Alas, alas! 
The bridegroom who can buy and sell 
Shall meet the youth of Brinton Dell! 


GUY ROSLYN. 





THE PIG-TAX 


WE were sitting one summer evening in the window of our reading- 
room at Llanhowell, looking out rather sadly on the scene before 
us. The coach had just come in from Morvaen, and its passengers 
were dismounting, and its smoking horses were finding their own 
ways stable-wards, whilst the stable-helpers were busy harnessing 
in the fresh team; and we looked at this rather sadly, because it 
was the last day of the old coach. The new station of Llynpenmaen 
was to be opened on the next day, and the coach was to cease run- 
ning and be superseded by the railway ’bus, which was now stand- 
ing in its brilliant new paint drawn up against the side of the hotel. 

‘Deed, it will be a fine thing for the town,’ said the doctor, 
who was of the party. 

‘ Yes, my boy, indeed it will,’ cried Lawyer Evans. ‘I shall do 
all my business now in London. No use waiting for assizes and cir- 
cuits now. I shall take you all up to Westminster now, my boys!’ 

‘ Devil doubt you,’ said the captain, making a face. ‘ What! 
as if you didn’t ruin us quick enough the old way! Ah, well, I 
liked the old times best. You'll be a shabby outskirt of Manches- 
ter by and by.’ 

‘O, but, captain, consider the motion of the times!’ cried 
Jones Brynbella, who was a manufacturer and a radical; ‘ consider 
the progress of the intellects.’ 

‘ Pooh, intellects !’ cried the captain contemptuously ; ‘why, you 
aren’t a patch upon what your fathers were. Why, Jones, I’ve 
seen your father drink forty glasses of ale, and then cheat a sober 
man in the bargain.’ 

‘ Well, yes, he was a wonterful man, my father, wonterful !’ 

‘And there was Lawyer Roberts, who robbed everybody right 
and left, and lived like a fighting cock for fifteen years; and wasn’t 
found out till after the funeral, when all the parish followed him to 
the grave. O, don’t talk about intellects !’ 

‘ Inteed, he was very clever, yes, sure.’ 

‘ Well, now, and where can you show me a man like Sir John ? 
Do you remember what Sir John did at the time of the Crimean 
War ?’ 

‘No; inteed, I forgot.’ 

‘ You’ll remember, I daresay, that whilst the war was going on 
the government put on a shilling income-tax? ‘‘ Shilling in the 
pount!” cried Sir John—* shilling in the pount! Why, that’ll 
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be a pount a day out of my pocket. O tam! I can’t stant that.” 
And he came down to the Plas from London, where he’d been 
attending Parliament, in a very bad temper. The rent-day was on 
just then, and the tenants’ dinner; and at the dinner, Sir John 
made a speech as usual. ‘‘ My frients,” he said, ‘“‘ we are en- 
gaged in a tremendous struggle, in a very pig war. We must all 
put our shoulders to the wheel, for the sake of our Queen and 
country. Ifneed is, you must rally round your old chief.’’ You 
should have heard the roar there was, for they were all very fond 
of Sir John; and indeed his strong ale was something to be re- 
membered. ‘‘ But,’’ he went on, when silence was restored, ‘‘we 
must all make sacrifices—you, and I, and everybody—TI have to 
make ’em first of all. Do you know what the war costs me, my 
frients and tenants? I'll tell- you—more than a pount a day !”— 
** Deud anwyl!”’ cried all the tenants; ‘‘a pountaday! Think 
of that, David! Sir John paying a pount a day to the war. Dear 
me !’’—‘* And now, my frients and tenants, it follows that you'll 
have to make some little sacrifices too,” went on Sir John; ‘ but 
triflmg—nothing to what I have to do. My frients and tenants, 
I've raised your rents five per cent all round. Now shout for your 
Queen and country, and for your landlords and protectors !”’’ 

‘ And they paid it ?’ 

‘Of course they did, and were thankful to get off so cheap. 
Wasn’t Sir John paying a shilling in the pound for the country all 
the time? O, you’re a very loyal race !’ 

‘ And so we are, captain, and very font of Queen Victoria, and 
we don’t mind paying for her too, captain—only what we’ve paid 
before: it’s the new things we don’t like, captain. And what did 
Sir John do when the war was over ?” 

‘ He forgot to take off the five per cent.’ 

‘Dear me! that was clever. Yes, I give in to you there, cap- — 
tain; Sir John was a very clever man. But we’ve got clever men 
in these days too, captain.’ 

‘ But we were talking about intellect,’ said the captain after a 
pause, during which the coach had driven off, and the square in 
front of the hotel had resumed its normal quietude. ‘ Now, to my 
mind, as far as intellect went, I never knew anybody to beat old 
David Gaur of Penllyn.’ 

‘O, come, captain, now, that won’t do; why, David was half 
an idiot.’ 

‘ That may be,’ said the captain; ‘I don’t say he was clever all 
round. The finest intellects have a flaw somewhere; but, in his 
particular way, David was the cleverest man I ever knew.’ 

‘But, indeed, what was his way, captain? I never knew him 
do anything but run about at fairs, and earn a sixpence where he 
could.’ 
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‘ What! did you never hear of David Gaur and the pig-tax ?’ 

‘No, inteet.’ 

‘ Then you don’t know half the traditions of your country. Why, 
Jones, I, who’m half an Englishman, and have followed the colours 
half over the world, I’m a better Welshman than you are. Why, 
I thought everybody knew all about David Gaur and the pigs.’ 

‘ Tell it to us, captain; tell us the story.’ 

‘ You know,’ said the captain, hemming and stroking his mous- 
tache meditatively, ‘ that David had a peculiar gift. How he ac- 
quired it, nobody ever knew; it was said he was taught it by old 
Morris Morris, who lived to be a hundred-and-twenty, and that 
Morris’s father had it from the fairies. But how ever he got it 
doesn’t matter—he had it; and as he never imparted the secret, it 
died with him. I offered him a sovereign once to show me how he 
did it, and swore most solemnly J’d keep it a profound secret. But 
no. I wish I’d bid higher now; it would have been something to 
fall back upon in one’s old age—something that Lawyer Jones 
couldn’t lay his claw upon.’ 

‘ But what was it, captain? What was the secret he had ?’ 

‘ It was the art of frightening pigs,’ said the captain solemnly. 
‘ Ah, now don’t go away with the idea that that’s nothing. I don’t 
mean startling ’em; any fool with an umbrella can cry Shoo! shoo! 
and do that. But what I mean is downright frightening them, in- 
fecting their very souls with fear, making them mad, so that they'll 
jump out of their very skins with terror. Now, you know, they’re very 
imaginative beasts, are pigs, and at the same time they’re very cun- 
ning. They’re not to be taken in; and if you were to make all the 
horrible noises you could put your tongue to, they’d quietly whisk 
their tails and cock their eyes, and think you a fool for your pains. 
But this was how David went to work. You know that Penllyn 
May fair is a tremendous fair for pigs; they all come from the 
north side of the county, and must cross the bridge over the Dulas 
to get there at all; and when they’ve crossed the river, there’s a 

long straight piece of road, with grass on each side of it, and high 

stone walls beyond the grass. Well, here it was David would take 
his stand, or seat rather, for he squatted himself down in the grass; 
and then he made himself a round hole like a basin, a foot deep, at 
the side of the road ; and there he’d sit from early daylight collect- 
ing his tax on the pigs. If there were less than ten, he charged a 
penny, and so on, a penny for every half score. That was David’s 
tax; and a very good tax-gatherer he made; he wasn’t always al- 
tering it, shoving it up and pulling it down; but he put on a rea- 
sonable figure, and stuck to it.’ 

‘ But suppose the people wouldn’t pay it ?’ 

‘ That was just what they made up their minds to, one fair-day. 
The principal pig proprietors held a meeting on Llanfer Green, and 
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came to a resolution that they wouldn’t pay David Gaur any more. 
You see, his reputation was traditional only; they’d none of them 
seen his powers exercised ; and these modern views of yours, Jones, 
had got into their heads, I suppose. Anyhow, they came to the resolu- 
tion, and stuck to it, with fear and trembling. Everybody remarked 
how beautifully the pigs marched that day from Llanfer Green. 
There was a good body of them together, and you'd have expected 
they’d have given some trouble; but no, they walked as orderly as 
so many Christians, as if they’d made up their minds to show how 
pigs could behave for once. Well, the bridge was crossed, and the 
advanced guard of pigs came in front of David’s redoubt—the hole 
he’d dug in the ground. David held out his hat as usual for the 
toll. Thé master of the pigs shook his head. ‘‘ Dim tally. No 
pay to-day for pig.”” David understood the thing in a moment, saw 
through the plan of the revolt. Down went his head into the hole. 
Gentlemen, it’s impossible to describe a noise. Ifyou can imagine 
the most diabolical din in nature, and then make it twice as bad, 
you'll have a faint idea of the roar that came out of the hole in the 
ground. 

‘Where were the pigs? You must imagine a whirlwind of 
pigs, a simoon of pigs, a tornado of pigs! Little pigs, big pigs, 
blue pigs, white pigs, flying about like sky-rockets in every direction. 
They flew over the stone walls, they dashed over the parapet of the 
bridge; away they went—away east, west, north, south. In afew 
moments the country about for miles was spotted with flying pigs. 
And their masters, David and Morris, and Richard and John, and all 
the rest of them, where were they ? Flying, too, across the country ; 
bursting out their best trousers, barking their shins, and spoiling 
their gaiters over the stone walls. And what was the use of it ? 
Did you ever try to catch a couple of hundred mad pigs careering 
across country ? ‘The fair was pretty near a failure, I can tell you; 
only the few people who'd stopped behind, and paid David his toll, 
and brought their pigs in quietly, they had the pick of the buyers ; 
and through there being so few pigs in the market, they got pretty 
nigh what prices they liked. 

‘ And then the poor fellows who'd lost their pigs came to David, 
and begged and besought him, with tears in their eyes, to call the 
piggie-wiggies back again; and gave him double toll to doit. But 
I fancy he wasn’t as successful at that as he’d been at sending them 
adrift. Anyhow, after that, he always got his taxes paid in peace 
and quietness. 

‘ Ah, don’t tell me,’ said the captain, getting up and putting on 
his hat, ‘ of your railroads and nonsense. Where will you find an- 
other chap like David Gaur ?’ 
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‘I knows, sir, as how we're agoin’ to ’ave a regler bucketful of fish 
to-day,’ said ‘ Jemmy the Fisher’ to me the other morning as we 
bounded along out of Portsmouth harbour, under the auspices of a 
brisk sou-westerly breeze, towards St. Helen’s, at the easternmost 
end of the Isle of Wight, where our trawling grounds lay. ‘ Yes, 
sir, that we is; agoin’ to ’ave a regler bucketful o’ fish, and 
no mistake neither. Iknowed it afore I roused up this mornin’ 
and seed the way the wind was a-blowin’, right across the Kicker ; 
and I says to my missus, says I, ‘‘ We’re agoin’ to ’ave a regler 
bucketful o’ fish.” I knows wot I’m about, sir, I does; and I says 
as you couldn’t ’a picked out a finer day for trawlin’, no, not if you 
was to o’erhaul the blessed ould olemenack right through; that you 
couldn’t! We're agoin’ to ’ave a regler bucketful of fish to-day, 
sir, or I’m a Dutchman, and may I never sell another shillin’s worth !’ 

There are, slightly to transpose the French idiomatic expression, 
buckets and buckets, and fish and fish, What might seem to a 
cockney sportsman, ignorant of the piscine art as practised in deep 
waters, a grand haul, almost eclipsing the ‘miraculous draught’ 
familiar to us in the indigo-and-vermilion print of distorted drawing 
and hazy perspective used in the biblical instruction of nascent child- 
hood, may be but a fleabite, so to speak, when compared with the mon- 
strous pilchard and herring catches, and creels of mackerel, to which 
the brawny seafolk of Devon and Cornwall are accustomed ; and so 
the ‘ bucketful o’ fish’ dreamt of by Jemmy, my fisher friend, might, 
peradventure, be thought next to nothing of by those who estimate 
‘sport’ by the net weight of its production in pound avoirdupois, or 
according to the marketable value of its result in current coin of the 
realm. To such as these I say, Goto. My words are not intended 
for you. I seek a different audience. The ragged urchin with un- 
kempt hair, and not much to boast of in the matter of breeks, 
may, when trolling for the lewly sticklebat in some slimy pool, 
with a bent pin for a hook, a thread for a line, and his rod a twig, 
experience quite as keen a delight in his captivating pastime as 
the most ardent disciple of the evergreen old Isaac Walton, ‘ got 
up’ regardless of expense with piscatorial paraphernalia, —‘ kill- 
devils,’ jumping frogs, ‘bait extractors,’ Cording’s boots, and 
what not,—and angling in waters that are strictly ‘ preserved ;’ 
whether the latter pursueth the dainty trout—that petit crévé of 
fishdom—through the quiet springs and amorous streams of Anglia ; 
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or lieth in wait for the voracious, aldermanic, and capitalistic ‘ Bub- 
ble-Company-like’ pike ; or whether he casteth gaudy may-fly snares 
and whippeth running waters for the gentlemanly, affable salmon, 
gallant in his Lord Mayor’s livery, by the brooks and lochs and 
burns of Scotia’s land ’yon Tweed, or along the meandering, 
tortuous, rapid rivers of Erin. Go to, O disputator. I would fain 
lay odds on the youngster’s greater capacity for enjoyment any day; 
consequently, I have little hesitation in stating that ‘ Fisher Jemmy’ 
and I probably reaped as fair a return for our ‘ expenditure of tissue,’ 
and as satisfactory a quid pro quo on account of our exertions, as we 
either desired or deserved. At all events, we were satisfied ; and, 
' being the parties principally interested, I should like to know what 
right anybody else has to interfere, disputing my premises and asser- 
tions? Quid dicas? Good, you agree? If not, I’m sure it would 
be a consideration of very slight moment to me; but let that pass, 
and I’ll proceed to tell you what we did and what we caught on our 
trawling expedition off the Wight. Hec olim meminisse juvabit. 

There is a horribly vagrant feeling connected with the sea. I 
don’t know whether it arises from the buoyant powers of the water, 
the amount of ozone in the air, the severance from terra firma, or 
that sense of easy gliding motion, which rocking on ‘the cradle of the 
deep’ inspires ; but it is my belief, although I may certainly be wrong, 
that the sea engenders in one the peregrinating disease dubbed by 
German physics Wandermania. 

Whenever afloat I always experience a vagabond, reckless sort 
of freedom and independence. A monarch-of-all-I-survey pride takes 
hold of me. I envy nobody, no, not I. I desire to rove and roam 
wherever sportive fancy may dictate. My chest expands; I breathe 
rapturously deep draughts of ether. I exclaim, in Byron’s morbid- 
ities, 

‘I am as a weed, 


Flung from the rock, on ocean’s foam to. sail, 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail.’ 


Just so. I felt like that now, as, the sheets being hauled home, 
the Julia—more power to her weather helm !—lay down to her work, 
with the wind well abeam. 

Stretching out seawards, with the ‘ bell buoy’ at Spithead well on 
our lea, we careered past the muffin-shaped harbour forts—long 
talked of and as yet unfinished, but to be armed anon with bristling 
rows of teeth, more ominous and potent than those which Cadmus 
sowed of yore on the plains of Thessaly—that guard our great naval 
arsenal, in pursuance of patriotic Palmerston’s decree. One of these 
forts, by the way, the one situated close into St. Helen’s on the Isle 
of Wight, had to be taken down again the other day, although 
almost completed. The foundations were, unfortunately, placed on 
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a quicksand; and, as the walls rose, the structure gradually sank 
in the mud. The question of the existence of the upper casemates 
seemed to depend on similar mathematical data to those given in 
the puzzle about the frog who climbed three feet up the side of a 
well every day and slipped back two every night: so it was rightly 
determined to take down the fort altogether, and begin it again, de 
novo, in a less precarious situation. 

The air was fresh and salt and briny. A delightfully ‘ ancient 
and most fish-like smell’ hovered in the atmosphere around, 
suggestive of the ghosts of departed prawns, and bringing back to 
one’s mind fond memories of bygone dinners at Quatermaine’s, 
amid the festive shades of Blackwall, when water souché, whitebait 
in all its varieties, accompanied with thin slices of brown bran-bread 
and butter, winding up with devilled lobsters, huitres au naturel and 
milk-punch galore, tended to impair the adolescent digestion, and 
hasten the curly head of youth to an early grave. 

Zephyrs balmy, breezy, bracing, wafteduson. Past Spring Vale 
in ‘the garden of England,’ where her gracious Majesty and the Prince 
Consort very nearly selected a residence in lieu of Osborne; past 
Sea View, with its tiers of trim villas standing out clear from the 
planted heights beyond, and sunny reach of wave-washed yellow sands 
in the foreground; past Brading Haven, stocked with a fleet of 
weatherbound colliers laden with black diamonds, from somewhere 
north to warm the Lares of the south—we held on our way, well out 
to windward of the Warner light—a ‘ painted ship’ and red, but not 
in this instance, as the ‘ white horses’ bore evidence, on ‘ a painted 
ocean,’ as described in Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner—until at last 
we bore up opposite the landmark of a round-topped tree at the ex- 
tremity of Bembridge Point. Down foresail! Loose tacks and sheets! 
Let go the tiller, and allow the headstrong Julia to have her own 
sweet will! We had arrived at the fishing bank, as well marked 
out, covered as it was by the waste of waters, as if it were an en- 
closed field, through certain signs, bearings, and distances known to 
Jemmy and the other cognoscenti in pisci-capture. It was time to 
proceed to getting our trawl ready and heaving it overboard with 
a will, if we intended to have any sport at all; although the breeze 
was so nice and inviting, that it almost seemed a pity not to stand 
on our tack, and so on out to sea. 

The trawl net is a very simple contrivance when it is well 
understood ; and, by your leave, I will try to make its construction 
plain to you. Imagine an ordinary seine, looped up at the corners. 
Funnel-shape, or rather in the form of a cone sliced in two, the 
mouth ofthe apparatus is kept open on one side by a pole some ten 
or twelve feet long, called the ‘ trawl-beam,’ which floats upper- 
most when the net is down, while the lower side is weighted with 
.a thick heavy piece of hawser styled the ‘ ground rope,’ around which 
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the meshes of the net are woven. A bridle or ‘ martingale’ unites 
the two ends of the trawl-beam. To this is attached a double-sheaved 
block, through which runs a hundred-and-fifty-fathom rope capable 
of bearing a heavy strain, and in hauling in which great nicety must 
be observed, as the slightest hitch or deflection will cause the beam 
to turn the wrong way, when the net gets ‘ on her back,’ as the fisher 
folk say, all your catch being simply turned out into ‘ the vasty deep,’ 
and your case resulting in that of ‘love’s labour lost.’ 

While we had been getting out to our destination, Jemmy, my 
aide and instructor, had not been idle. With a long shuttle, like 
that used at a weaver’s loom, a trifle larger than what modern ladies 
adopt in the art of ‘ tatting,’ he had been following the example of 
the sons of Zebedee, and been mending his net. Before we reached 
abreast of the hawser, he had carefully overhauled every part of it ; 
and, by the time we heaved to, the net was over the side, the trawl- 
beam got into position fore and aft by the stern, the line clear, and 
the trawl ‘shot’ with a plunge safely and securely, without a foul, 
tangle, twist, or other drawback. The end of the retaining-rope, 
being then firmly secured to the bowsprit, bitts forward, and also to 
a thole-pin aft, the Julia was allowed to fill her foresail and run out 
with the tide, steering herself bravely a couple of points off the wind, 
the drag behind keeping her to a very straight course, and also pre- 
venting her from hurrying over the ground and ‘ frightening the 
fishes.’ 

Half-drifting, half-sailing, wholly careless as to our speed in 
knots per hour, we floated along some four miles or so until we had 
cleared the Foreland, with the Nab well in sight of our lea-bow, and 
thus reached the end of the shoal on which we were fishing, when 
Jemmy said it was time to haul ‘ her’ in, and see what the gods had 
vouchsafed us in the shape of flat-fish. The trawl-rope being brought 
aft, ‘all hands’—including Jemmy, a young cub of a boy, his Gany- 
mede, an Irish friend, and myself—manned the windlass or winch 
fixed amidships, and proceeded to clink, clank, click the hundred- 
and-fifty fathoms of line in, a wet, wearisome and somewhat fatigu- 
ing job. Dear, dear! how it made one’s back ache to be sure! 
My hands are still blistered from that infernal winch, and I am bent 
almost double from the stooping I had to go through, besides having 
a crick in my neck from a nervous anxiety to avoid getting my head 
battered to pieces by the swinging of the mainsail-boom as our boat 
lurched every now and then up to the wind. 

The rope was reeled in at last, however. The longest lane, even 
that of Chancery, has an end; and so, after some half-hour’s con- 
tinuous click-clank-clicking exertions, the welcome sight of our old 
friend the trawl- beam, with its purse-like appendage, greeted our 
longing vision, and we hoisted it carefully on board—Jemmy ‘ swish- 
ing’ the net up and down in the water as we lifted it, so as to make 
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the fish drop into the ‘ pocket’ at the end, which had been cautiously 
tied up tightly beforehand to prevent their escape as we gathered 
in the folds of the seine. 

What do you think that our haul amounted to? Now, give a guess 
—thirty, forty, sixty, a hundred pounds’ weight ? Let me see, what 
was the old measure of capacity for the finny tribe that we learnt 
at school? Ha, I recollect. Did we catch a quintal of turbot, a 
hogshead of tunny, or a gross of sturgeon, now? Or, mayhap, a 
whale ? Yea, ‘very like a whale,’ as Hamlet does not say, ‘ with 
the chill off!’ No, by my halidom, we scorned such paltry pen- 
chants as these; we sought more thoroughly Pritish fish. We 
angled for the sole—O rare fried sole, with a squeeze of lemon and 
a soupcon of cayenne !—the flounder, the brill, the plaice, and the 
skate; and, what is more, we caught ’em too, my masters, and that 
bravely withal. I will ‘sky thee a rose noble for a stoup of sack,’ 
my worthy gallant, that our haul was not to be sneezed at! Odds 
bodkins ! as our virgin-queen Bess ‘ of sainted memory’ was in the 
habit of ejaculating, if Cocker’s account be true, what thinkest thou 
of fifty pounds’ weight of honest fish-flesh for the first take in a 
small trawl net? A dozen pairs of fine soles, worth some half-a- 
crown the two to the retail purchaser ; a gross of small dabs, brill, 
and flounders; ditto of juvenile skate, with their tadpole tails stick- 
ing out in the most obstinate fashion ; a monster grandfather skate 
of over twelve pounds’ weight, puffing out his gills in the most 
ludicrous way and then drawing them in again, and his face re- 
sembling that ofa fat old gentleman ‘ washing his mouth out,’ so as 
to get the ‘ correct’ taste of some particularly fine beeswing port ; 
sundry oysters, whelks, and soldier crabs ; a flattish, green-coloured, 
oblate bottle, which probably contained many quarterns of ‘ superior 
old-tom’ or ‘ cream-of-the-valley’ gin when on its terrestrial pil- 
grimage, and was dropped overboard from a ship at Spithead by 
some ’ardy tar who had brought it from the shore for the delectation 
of a chosen chum who might not have been ‘ on liberty,’ and who 
was too much half-seas-over to seize it properly ; and a large piece 
of copper sheathing, capable of realising a good many ‘ browns’ for 
my friend Jemmy, when he got home, at the marine-store dealer’s 
‘over the way.’ °Twas thus our efforts were rewarded. 

Besides these treasures trove, there were in the net also a couple 
of hideous deathly cuttle-fish, whose heads were at once wrung oft 
promptly and their backs broken to prevent their deluging us with 
the inky fluid they keep handy for aggressors in their stomachs, 
and which they are ready to eject, like the savoury skunk of the 
North American ‘ parairas,’ at a moment’s notice. It was from 
this fluid, we are told, that the famous Tyrian dye was made with 
which the togas of the rulers of imperial Rome obtained their purple 
hue. In the mouth of the cuttle-fish, it might also be noticed, is 
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placed a very peculiar little black bill, or beak, just like that of a 
parrot, which shows out in strong contrast to the sickly white colour 
of the animal’s body ; and can’t he give you a nip, and hold on by 
it, that’s all! Just you try when next you come across one, if you 
don’t believe me. 

While unearthing, or rather unnetting, this haul, Jemmy beguiled 
us with many anecdotes of the various curious things he had at one 
time or another brought to the surface in his trawling career. Once 
he had fished up a donkey-cart, wheels, shafts, and all, but hadn’t 
it torn his net to pieces! still he got ‘five bob’ from the owner, an 
old man who sold penny bundles of wood in the Isle of Wight, and 
whose perambulating depository had been ingulfed at Ryde through 
the obstinacy of his ‘ moke,’ that would back down into the tide-way 
when told to ‘git oop!’ Another catch of his was a ‘ demijon’— 
I’m bothered if I know how the word is properly spelt—of good 
French brandy, all incrusted over with mollusca, although the 
contents were ‘A1,’ as Jemmy bore testimony, with a truthful 
smack of his lips over the departed flavour, and which he said, 
and we believed him, he would like to taste again. Yet, once 
more, when fishing off Guernsey, the home of many more ‘ toilers 
by the sea’ than those described in Victor Hugo’s romance, he 
had hooked a butt of French wine, which had been pitched over by 
a lugger standing in for lightening purposes; and my fisher friend 
asserted that he and his mates had a grand spree for a fort- 
night on mulled claret. In the way of culinary utensils, they only 
had a kettle, holding some three gallons, and a pot of about two- 
thirds that capacity ; and Jemmy told us that ‘ whilst the kettle was 
a-bilin’ full of wine and sugar—they fortunately possessed a store of 
the saccharine article on board—they were ‘ drinking the pot out,’ and 
80 on, vice versa, until the butt was emptied to the uttermost dregs 
thereof. The fisherman said that ‘it were the biggest droonk’ that 
he ‘ were ever on;’ and we took his statement for gospel likewise 
in this instance. 

To return to our trawling, I should have mentioned before that 
the moment we hoisted the net in we let the Julia luff up; and, 
putting her about, bore down again towards the Warner light on 
the port tack, retracing our way, so as to go through the same 
process again as when we commenced—that is, letting down the 
trawl at the beginning of the shoal or spot we patronised, and fishing 
along with the tide until we reached deep water. In twenty minutes, 
keeping a ‘ stiff weather-helm,’ we had run over ground that it had 
taken us two hours to fish. The net by this time had been cleared 
of its contents, got ready for action over that side, and everything 
prepared for the old process da capo; so the moment Jemmy 
thought we had arrived at the right spot, up went the helm, our boat 
was put sharp round, the foresail lowered, the trawl cast, and there 
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we were once more floating out to sea along with the tide, ‘ gather- 
ing shells’—and fish, too, we hoped—under ‘ the sad sea waves.’ 

It was rather monotonous work after a time. We had twenty 
minutes of bustle, hauling in the net and examining its contents, 
and beating the boat up to windward, and then a dreary interval of 
about two hours, or at the least an hour and a half, in which we 
could do nothing but let the Julia manage herself, while we told 
yarns, reaped information from Jemmy connected with those who 
go down to the sea in ships, smoked, drank cold tea, and eat—Lord, 
how we did eat! My Irish friend O’Hagan, a practised cwisinier, 
commingled a grand stew in a frying-pan of fresh-caught plaice, 
sweet but bony, sliced cold beef, bacon, Chili peppers, and vinegar, 
salt, mustard, cayenne-pepper, and biscuit, which smelt most appe- 
tisingly and tasted deliciously ; neither of us being bilious in tem- , 
perament, and both happily freed from the visitation of that fell demon 
mal de mer. Of bread, I am ashamed to confess how many loaves. 
we consumed ; and we had tea besides, as I have previously hinted, 
which being carried in those capital tin vessels which the fetish 
‘working man’ affects, was capable of being warmed up on the little 
stove fire in the ‘fokesail,’ where had been cooked our olla-podrida 
dish. O, yes, we fared sumptuously, I warrant you, and could 
have done justice to even more provisions than we had with us ; for 
the sea air does make one so ravenously hungry, that there is a 
most serious displacement of previous statistics on the subject of 
supply. 

In talking with Jemmy we learnt many facts connected with 
trawl-fishing, to which the reader is as welcome as we were when 
we learnt them. A good net, small however, and without the veer- 
ing rope, costs from three to four pounds. A half-decked boat, like the 
Julia in which we were at the moment, can be bought for about 
forty pounds; but the fishermen proper seldom have craft of their 
own, hiring their boats, on the share system generally, from the prin- 
cipal fish salesmen, who own most ofthem. The ‘ take’ of the vessel 
is then divided into three shares, one of which goes to ‘ the boat and 
net,’ the remaining two being divided amongst the hands who man 
her. The actual fishermen, who go out and brave all the perils 
of the sea, get very little return for their hard work. The fish is 
put up for auction wholesale, at so much per lot—soles, flounders, 
and all sorts—and bought in, usually at his own price, by the very 
man who owns the boat, who then deducts for her hire a third of the 
small sum he gives! Soles, for instance, that householders pay at 
the least a shilling or eighteenpence each for, my friend Jemmy 
would only get at the rate of about sixpence the pair, and so on in 
proportion. Besides, for almost three months in the year the 
fishermen cannot go out at all, and have to ply all sorts of strange 
callings in order to keep the savage wolf from the door. Jemmy 
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told us that from Christmas-day up to the spring, when regular 
trawling began once more, he had only realised forty-five shillings 
by the sale of fish; and had lived principally on bread and tea and 
dried sprats—not a verv nourishing diet. The port of Portsmouth, 
to which he belongs, extends from Emsworth, celebrated for its 
oyster-beds, nine miles to the east of the town, to a place called 
Hill Head, five more to the west, and possesses some four hundred 
odd vessels of its own, of which a large proportion are engaged in 
the fishing trade generally, although not more than a dozen or so 
are regular trawling boats like the Julia, and come within the cognis- 
ance of the present article. They pay no license, and consequently 
are free to a certain extent to ply their avocation, the owners being 
only required to fill up a form at the Custom House, when they 
receive a parchment permit available within the limits of the port. 
The best places for trawling adjacent to Portsmouth are off St. 
Helen’s, which Jemmy selected for our trip; the ‘new ground,’ 
more to the eastwards, in a line with the Nab lightship ; and Alum 
Bay, at the other side of the Isle of Wight. Forty pounds of fish 
is considered a fair return for one cast of the net; and this amount 
would fetch some ten shillings in coin, if comprised of the better 
species of flat-fish, such as our first haul brought to light. The 
catches, however, vary greatly in value, as a matter of course, for 
many small fry are utterly useless for marketable purposes ; soles are 
not too common by any means; andas for skates, it takes a fish of 
over a stone weight to yield three or four pounds of that pretty-looking 
‘crimped skate’ which sets off a fishmonger’s window to such effect. 

Wevhad started out from the harbour close on twelve o’clock, 
when the tide was on the flood; thus, by the time we had arrived 
off St. Helen’s, and had three trawls along Jemmy’s pet bank—the 
only one, poor fellow, in which he had an interest—the ebb had 
changed to slack water and the inset again commenced; so we set 
to work now to fish back again towards the red hull of the Warner 
lightship, instead of from it as we did at first, as the net has always 
to be dragged along with the stream. The shades of evening closed 
around us, and night came on—a glorious heavenly night, a trifle 
coldish for summer perhaps, but still a lovely night, lightened up 
by chaste Dian’s full powers ; the sky, of an Italian tint, hardly 
flecked with the tiniest of clouds. Beyond a German Atlantic 
steamer, bound through from Southampton to her home port at 
Hamburg or Bremen, not a vessel passed us; and we had no wit- 
nesses to our predatory excesses save the silent orb in heaven, 
the cyclopean eye of the Warner’s signal lantern, and the binocular 
lights of the twinkling Nab in the distance. The Warner, being 
near us, appeared unusually large, and, flashing out every now and 
then, looked like a monster sun undergoing a sort of intermittent 
eclipse ; while the Nab’s winking eyes, trying vainly to imagine 
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themselves stars, steadily pointed out the path of duty and safety 
which incoming argosies might pursue. 

- And so the night wore on, we drifting, with the trawl down, a 
couple of hours one way on the tide, and then beating up against it, 
preparatory to having a fresh plunge of the net—our hauls getting 
‘small by degrees and beautifully less,’ until at length they came to 
nothing, Jemmy, in an unguarded moment, having forgotten to tie 
up the pocket or ‘ cod end,’ when, naturally, all the fish which we 
might otherwise have captured swam through its meshes scatheless. 
The moonlight, as bright as day, was not in our favour; the wind 
also fell off ; consequently, we determined, shortly after one o’clock, 
to let down the trawl for a last pitch, and have a long drift seawards 
on the top of the new tide, trusting the net and boat alike to Pro- 
vidence, while we took a ‘ caulk’ in the forecastle by the side of the 
stove, whose grateful warmth we began to appreciate as it got to 
‘the wee sma’ hours ayont the twal !’ 

The meeting now resolved itself into harmony. O’Hagan sang 
sundry spirited Hibernian ditties to make ‘the halting moments 
flee ;’ and to these, Jemmy, the fisherman, snored a sonorous bass 
accompaniment, while the small boy, his ‘crew,’ squeaked a nasal 
obbligato. I almost forget the tunes with which the former ‘ obliged 
the company ;’ but I remember one was about St. Patrick healing 
a pet goose, the property of king Brian Boroihme, which was some- 
what indisposed in its wings, on the condition that the king should 
give him as much land as the said goose could fly over in a day 
after its recovery. The goose, the song went on to relate, was made 
whole by the saint ; but the king wanting to ‘ go back on his bar- 
gain,’ he and his six stalwart sons were transformed into the Seven 
Churches, which remain until this day as a warning to everybody to 
keep to their word and ‘ act on the square.’ Although contracted, I 
must confess that the Julia’s interior accommodation was very com- 
fortable for a while in the early morning; the faces also of the 
fisherman and his boy, lit up by the red glare of the stove, had a 
peculiarly Rembrandtesque effect; and though their snorings and 
the lapping of the water against the bows had a slightly sonnolescent 
inclination, still, O’Hagan’s songs, our pipes, and conversation— 
interrupted by an occasional crawl out on deck to see how the Julia’s 
head was—managed to keep us awake until day began to dawn and 
restore us our energies, drooping no longer. 

If the night had been fine, that sunrise, the second only that I 
have ever had the pleasure of beholding in my life, was ten times 
grander. First a rosy tinge came up from the east, spreading 
gradually over the expanse of the sky, melting first into madder, 
then into purple, then into a greenish neutral tone, whence it merged 
into the ultramarine of the zenith above. The bright moonlight 
faded imperceptibly, replaced for a moment or two—the transition 
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seemed so short—by a hazy, misty, chiaroscuro, which, in another 
second, gave place to the ruddy glow of the solar rays. The sun 
did not rise. He jumped up all at once, appearing several degrees 
up the horizon before we were almost aware of his presence, al- 
though we were watching him all the time. A minute ago he was not ; 
and now, lo! there he was, all radiant, the glorious orb of day, scin- 
tillating light and warmth to the remotest part of the northern 
hemisphere, and bathing the ocean in a flood of gold. 

What with sitting up all night and the panorama-like change 
around us, both O’Hagan and I felt quite sentimental. We 
fell to quoting poetical fragments appropriate to the ocean, as we 
performed our toilets over the side, Father Neptune offering us his 
basin, and our pocket-handkerchiefs supplying us with towels. I 
do not know why, but such is the close connection between pathos 
and bathos that the scene made me melancholy and reflective, as I 
bent my hands in the shimmering sea which the boat lazily rustled 
through. 

Heigho! These thoughts quickly passed, however. The sun 
was getting up high in the heavens; it was time for us to haul up 
our trawl for the last time and put the boat about for Portsmouth, for 
our friend Jemmy to have an early market for his fish. 

Another spell of clink-clanking at the windlass ; another blister- 
ing of one’s hands, bending of one’s back, and cricking one’s neck ; 
another lifting of the net over the side, and seeing what luck had 
brought us ; and then—luff her up sharp! pile on all she can carry ! 
and we are away, sailing almost in the teeth of the wind, which had 
changed during the night, towards the harbour with the stately old 
St. Vincent at its entrance, now no longer roaming the ocean, a 
grand three-decker of the Nelson school, but a training-ship for 
boys, and sticking in the mud off Gosport. 

We had to make some half-a-dozen tacks, past the sleeping forts 
and the new ramparts of Southsea Castle, looking bright and clean in 
the morning light, ere we entered our haven and landed at port, 
after a day and night on the water. We felt almost as fresh as 
when we had started, thanks to the healthy sea air and good whole- 
some exercise. We had also had goodly sport in soles and flounders 
and brill, the turbot’s first cousin; and as we wended our way home 
by the celebrated ‘ Blue Postesses,’ where the midshipmen used in 
Captain Marryat’s days to have ‘tea and toastesses, and leave their 
chestesses, and sometimes forget to pay for their breakfastesses,’ 
- we determined that there was not half such bad fun after all in 
‘ flat-fish trawling off the Wight.’ 

JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


Book the Third. 
CHAPTER IX, 
‘My God! I never knew what the mad felt 
Before ; for I am mad beyond all doubt ! 
No, Iam dead! These putrifying limbs 
Shut round and sepulchre the panting soul, 
Which would burst forth into the wandering air. 
What hideous thought was that I had e’en now? 
Tis gone ; and yet its burden remains here, 
O’er these dull eyes—upon this weary heart ! 
O world! O life! O day! O misery! 
* * * * * 
She is the madhouse nurse who tends on me. 
It is a piteous office.’ 


WHETHER a careful compliance with Mr. Forde’s behest would 
have saved Elizabeth from the evil consequences of that one wet 
day, it is impossible to say. She took no precautions; she was 
utterly reckless of her own safety, hating doctors and all medi- 
cal appliances with a childish hatred, and never from her child- 
hood upwards having cared to take any trouble about herself in 


| the way of preserving her health. That health had hitherto been 


a splendid inheritance which recklessness could hardly reduce. 
She had run wild in Devonian woods wet-footed, and caring no 
more for the damps of morass or brooklet than a young fawn ; she 
had roamed the moor in the very teeth of the east wind, had lingered 
latest of all the household in the vicarage-garden when the heavy 
night-dews were falling ; she had sat up late into the nights reading 
her favourite books, had existed for weeks at a time with the least 
possible allowance of sleep, and had hardly known what it was to 
be ill. 

‘I almost wish I could set up a chronic headache like Diana’s,’ 
she used to say in those days. ‘It is so convenient occasionally.’ 

But after her boy’s death had come an illness which concentrated 
into nine long weeks of anguish more than some feeble souls suffer 
in a lifetime of weak murmurings and complainings. Brain-fever, it 
would have been called most likely, had the patient been any one less 
than Lord Paulyn’s wife; but the specialists, who met three times 


} a week in solemn conclave to discuss the diagnostics of the case, 
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found occult names for the ailments of a person of quality. That 
nameless fever of mind and body, engendered of a wild and desperate 
grief, came and passed away; but not without severely trying the 
strength of the mind, which had been the greater sufferer. The in- 
exhaustible riches of a superb constitution saved the body, but that 
weaker vessel the mind foundered, and at one time was menaced 
with total shipwreck. 

Now fever again took possession of that lovely temple—the low- 
est form of contagious fever—and rang its dismal changes from 
gastric to typhus, from typhus to typhoid. Wet garments, tainted 
air, did their fatal work. After a week or so of general depression, 
occasional shivering fits, utter want of appetite, and continued sleep- 
lessness, the fever-fiend revealed himself in a more definite form ; 
and the local surgeon—resident five miles from the chateau—de- 
clared, with infinite hesitation and unwillingness, that in his opinion 
Lady Paulyn was suffering from a mild form—a very mild form, and 
entirely without danger—of the low fever that had been hanging 
about the neighbourhood this year. 

This declaration was made, in the most cautious and conciliating 
manner, to Lady Paulyn herself, in the presence of Hilda Disney ; 
the disagreeable fact disguised with an excessive show of confidence 
and hopefulness on the doctor’s part, just as he contrived to conceal 
the flavour of aloes or rhubarb in his silvered pills. 

Elizabeth turned her haggard fever-bright eyes to him with a 
strange look. She had been sitting in a moody attitude till now, 
staring fixedly at the ground. 

‘I have had fever before,’ she said; ‘and that time my mind 
went. I could not believe it for long afterwards, but I know now 
that it did go. I hope that is not going to happen to me again.’ 

‘My dear lady,'-—Elizabeth shuddered; the specialists, or in 
other words mad-doctors, had always called her ‘dear lady,’—‘ there 
is not the smallest cause for such an apprehension. In fever 
there is occasionally a slight delirium, purely attributable to physical 
causes. ButI trust that with care there may be nothing of the kind 
in your case.’ 

‘With care!’ repeated Elizabeth. ‘ Yes, I remember they said 
that when I was ill before. I heard them, as I lay there helpless, 
repeating the same words every day like parrots. -But then I only 
wanted to die, and to go to my darling; and I don’t know that it 
matters much more now. Only I don’t want to lose my mind, and 
yet go on living. If I am to die young, let me die altogether, not 
like Dean Swift, first a-top.’ 

The Scotch surgeon, an eminently practical man, shook his head 
a little at this, with a grave side-glance at Miss Disney ; then mur- 
mured his directions : quiet—repose—the saline draughts, which he 
would alter a little from those of yesterday and the day before— 
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and, above all, care. It would be as well to send to Glasgow for 
a professional nurse, lest the duties of the sick-room might be be- 
yond the scope of Miss Disney or Lady Paulyn’s maid. This was 
mentioned in confidence to Hilda when she and the surgeon had 
left Elizabeth’s room together. 

‘It is not going to be serious, I hope,’ said Hilda. 

‘I apprehend not. No; I venture to think not. With youth, 
and so fine a constitution—no organic disease—I have every reason 
to imagine the fever will pass off in a few days, and a complete re- 
storation ensue. But the want of sleep and of appetite are unpleas- 
ant symptoms, and her ladyship’s mind is more excited than I should 
wish. I think, as it is a case which no doubt will inspire some 
anxiety in the mind of Lord Paulyn, and as he is absent from home, 
it might be wise to fortify ourselves with a second opinion.’ This 
was said with an air of proud humility, as who should say, ‘I feel 
myself strong enough to cope with the diseases of a nation, but 
usage must be observed, according to the statute in such case made 
and provided ;’ for medicine has its unwritten laws, its unregistered 
acts of an intangible parliament. ‘I should like Dr. Sauchiehall to 
see Lady Paulyn.’ 

‘Pray telegraph to him at once,’ said Hilda anxiously; ‘and I 
will telegraph to my cousin.’ 

With this understanding they parted. The doctor to drive his 
neat gig to the little bathing-place five miles off, whence he could . 
send a telegram to Glasgow; Hilda to pace the terrace, under a 
gray autumn sky, watching, or seeming to watch, the white rain 
mists rolling up from the mountain crests, and meditating this new 
turn in affairs. 

How would Reginald take his wife’s illness? They had parted 
with a palpable coolness ; on her part indifference, smothered anger 
on his. Would all his old selfish vehement love rush back upon 
him with redoubled force if he found his wife in jeopardy? Such 
hours of peril, as it were the shadow of the destroyer lurking on the 
threshold of a half-opened door, are apt to awaken dormant affec- 
tions ; to rekindle passions that seemed dead as death itself. 

‘I know that he loves her still,’ thought Hilda. ‘ Those 
flashes of anger spring from the same root as tender looks and 
sweet words; he loves her still, with quite as much real affection, 
and as near an approach to unselfishness, as he is capable of feeling. 
And if she were to die—he would never love any one else; would 
marry again perhaps, but for money, no doubt, the second time. 
And I—well, I should be always in the same position, a miserable 
hanger-on, outside his life. God give me patience to do my duty 
to both of them; to the man who amused a summer holiday by 
breaking my heart, and the woman who has — my place in 
the world.’ 
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To communicate by telegraph or post with Lord Paulyn was 
no easy matter, or there was at least small security that a telegram 
would find him. His address was fugitive; at Newmarket to-day, 
on board his yacht in Southampton Water, bound for Havre, to-mor- 
row. Hilda telegraphed to Newmarket and Park-lane, trusting 
that one of the two messages might reach him without delay. She 
also wrote him a letter, addressed to Park-lane, in which she gave 
him a careful account of Elizabeth’s symptoms, and the medical 
man’s remarks upon them. Having done this she felt that she had 
done her duty, and could abide the issue of events with a compla- 
cent mind. 

But a harder and more painful duty remained to be done; the 
patient had to be watched and cared for, and that task Miss Disney 
deemed herself, in a manner, bound to perform. A horrible rest- 
lessness had taken possession of Elizabeth. Weak as she was she 
wanted to roam from room to room, out on to the lonely lawn even, 
under the dull gray sky, and Mr. McKnockie, the local surgeon, 
had especially directed that she should be kept in perfect quiet, and 
in her own room, that she should straightway take to her bed, 
indeed, and, as it were, prostrate herself at the feet of the fever fiend. 

Against this Elizabeth protested with all her might, declaring 
that she was not ill, that she had nothing the matter with her but 
cold and sore-throat, and that Mr. McKnockie was only trying how 

- long a bill he could run up with his vapid tasteless medicines. Air, 
fresh air, was all she required, she cried; and she flung open the 

French window, and went out into the balcony, in spite of Hilda. 

‘O, sea, sea, sea,’ she cried, looking away towards that open- 
ing in the hills where the waters widened out into ocean, ‘if you 
would only carry me away to some new world, a world of dreams and 
shadows, where I should have done with the burden of life !’ 

Alas, she was only too near that world of dreams and shadows! 
Before nightfall she was delirious, watched over by hired nurses, a 
prostrate wretch concerning whom the doctors Sauchiehall and 
McKnockie shook their heads almost despondently. Fever of mind 
and fever of body raged together with unabating violence. She had 
entered the region of dreams and shadows, and in that long deli- 
rium, during which all things in the present were blotted out, or only 

seen dimly athwart a thick cloud, her mind went back to the past. 
She was a child again, following the windings of the Tabar, or 
losing herself in the wood where the anemones were like snow in 

April; she was a girl again, her childish unspoken love for Malcolm 

Forde ripening slowly, like a bud that ripens to a blossom under a 

gentle English sun, until it bursts into bloom and beauty, the per- 

fect flower of woman’s heart. 
In that drama of the past which she lived over again, there were 
not only scenes that had been, but scenes that had not been. With 
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the loss of sober reason and the perception of surrounding things, 
invention was curiously quickened. Memory, which was beyond 
measure vivid, ran a race with imagination. That brief span of her 
springtide courtship, the few short weeks of her engagement to 
Malcolm Forde, were spun out by innumerable fancies of the dis- 
tracted brain. She recalled walks that they had never walked, 
long wanderings over the moor; wild poetic talk; the converse of 
spirits which had issued forth from the doors of this solid world 
into a vast cloudland, a place of dim unfinished thoughts and broken 
fancies. 

It was distracting to hear her talk of these things; it was a 
madness almost maddening to watch or listen to. The hired nurses 
made light enough of the business; haled their patient about with 
their coarse hands, tied her even with bonds when she was too rest- 
less for their endurance; ate, drank, slept, and rejoiced, while she 
lay there in her dream-world, entreating Malcolm to loosen those 
eruel cords, to take her away out of the stifling atmosphere that 
was killing her. 

Miss Disney made a point of spending some hours of the day 
or night in the sick-room; and in these hours Elizabeth fared a 
little better than at other times. The tying process was at any 
rate not attempted in Hilda’s presence. But, consciousness of all 
immediate events being in abeyance, the hapless patient knew not 
that she was being protected by this quiet figure in a black-silk 
gown, which sat statue-like by the hearth, and she was exceedingly 
tormented by the sight ofit. In her more desperate moods she even 
accused Miss Disney of keeping her a prisoner in that horrible room, 
and of separating her from her plighted lover. 

Here was one of the mental obliquities which made a part of 
her disorder. Her husband and her married life, even her lost 
child, were forgotten; were as things that had never been. No- 
thing stood between her and her first lover, except the bondage that 
kept her to that hated room. He was at all times close at hand, 
waiting for her, calling to her even, only she could not go to him. 
Every creature who held her back from him was her enemy; and 
chief among these, the despotic mistress of her prison-house, the 
arbiter of her fate, was Hilda Disney. 

Matters were in this state when Lord Paulyn came back to 
Slogh-na-Dyack, tardily apprised of his wife’s illness by the tele- 
grams, which had followed him from stage to stage of his wandering 
existence. He found the doctors at sea, only able to give stately 
utterance to the feeblest opinions, but by a curious fatality issuing 
orders which in every minutest detail were opposed to the desires 
of the patient. 

In her more lucid intervals she had languished for the sight of 
old faces, the sound of old voices. She had entreated them to send 
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for the old servant who had nursed her, the old vicarage servant 
who had been part and parcel of her home in the happy childish 
days before her mother’s death, before she had begun to be proud 
of her beauty and to grow indifferent to the commonplace present in 
selfish dreams of a much brighter future. She spoke of the woman 
by her name, remembering all about her with a singular precision, 
at which the doctors looked at each other, and wondered ; ‘ Memory 
extraordinarily clear,’ they remarked, like heaven-gifted seers divin- 
ing a fact which it was not within the power of common perception 
to discover. 

Then came a longing for her sisters, above all for Blanche, the 
young frivolous creature who had loved her better than she had 
ever loved in return. Piteously, in her most reasonable moments, 
she implored that Blanche might be summoned. 

‘She would amuse: me,’ she said, ‘and I want so much to be 
amused ; all is so dull here, such an awful quiet, like a house under 
a spell. For heaven’s sake, if there is any one in this place who 
loves me, or pities me, let them send for my sister Blanche.’ 

Miss Disney, faithful to her duties in a semi-mechanical way, 
informed the medical men of this wish. 

‘ Would it not be well to send for Miss Luttrell ?’ 

No, they said. Isolation—perfect isolation—offered the only 
chance of recovery. Lady Paulyn was to see no one except the 
persons who nursed her. No old familiar faces—inspiring violent 
emotions, agitating thoughts—were to approach her. Even Miss 
Disney, who might be permitted to take her turn occasionally in 
the patient’s room, must be careful not to talk to her—not to 
encourage anything like conversation. Soothing silence must per- 
vade the chamber—sepulchral as the room where the mighty dead 
lie in state. When Lord Paulyn came, he might see his wife, but 
with such precautions as must reduce any meeting between them 
to a nullity. The dismal monotony of a sick-room was to -be 
Elizabeth’s cure; the hard cruel visages of hireling nurses were 
to woo her back to reason and peace: so said Dr. Sauchiehall, 
Mr. McKnockie, as in duty bound, agreeing. 

Lord Paulyn came at a time when mere bodily illness had been 
well-nigh subjugated, and that nicer mechanism, the mind, alone 
remained out of gear. He was allowed to stand for a few minutes 
in the shadow of the curtains that draped his wife’s bed ; and having 
the misfortune to come in an unlucky hour, heard her rave about 
her first lover and upbraid the tyrants who had severed them. He 
turned upon his heel, and left the room without a word; nor did 
he enter again until, upon a terrible occasion, some weeks later, 
when the malady had increased — even under those favourable 
circumstances of utter isolation and the care of hireling nurses— 
and he was summoned to his wife’s room to prevent her fling- 
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ing herself out of the window by the sheer force of his strong 
arm. 

She was clinging to the long French window when he went into 
the room—an awful white-robed figure with streaming hair and 
flashing passionate eyes, the two nurses trying to drag her back, but 
vainly striving against the unnatural strength that waits upon a 
mind distraught. 

‘Why do you keep me back from him?’ she cried. ‘ He is 
down yonder by the water waiting for me, as he has waited always. 
I heard his voice just now. You shall not keep me back. Do you 
think I am afraid of the danger? At the worst it is only death. 
Let me go.’ 

Lord Paulyn’s strong arm thrust the nurses aside, grasped the 
frail figure, whose convulsive force was strangled in that muscular 
grip. She struggled with him, and was hurt in the struggle—hurt 
by the grasp of that broad hand, which seemed so brutal in its 
strength. She looked at him with her wild fever-bright eyes. 

‘I know you now,’ she said; ‘ you are my husband. The other 
was a sweet sad dream. You are the bitter reality !’ 

He flung her into the arms of the head nurse—a virago six feet 
high. ‘If you cannot take better care of your patient, I must have 
her put where they will know how to look after her without boring 
me,’ he said; and left the room without another look at the only 
woman he had ever loved. There are some flames that burn them- 
selves out very soon, the fierce love of selfish souls among them. The 
warmth of Lord Paulyn’s affection for his wife had long been on the 
wane. Her extravagances had tried his temper, touching him deeply 
where he was most susceptible, in his love of money. Her illness 
had annoyed him, for he detested the fuss and trouble of domestic 
affliction. This second calamity struck a final blow to his self-love, 
with which was bound up whatever yet remained of that other love. 
That her wandering mind should set up ‘that parson fellow’ in his 
rightful place—should erase him, Reginald Paulyn, from the story 
of her life—harking back to that old foolish sentimental passion of 
her girlhood, was too deep an offence. 

He sat by his lonely hearth, and brooded over his wrongs—his 
wife’s base ingratitude, his childlessness—hardly daring to look 
forward to the future, in which he saw the creature he had once- 
loved menaced with the direst affliction humanity can suffer. He 
summoned the mad-doctors—the men who had taken out a kind of 
patent for the manipulation of the distraught mind—the men who 
had called Elizabeth ‘ dear lady,* a year ago, in Park-lane. They 
came, and agreed in polite language, which shirked the actual word, 
that Lady Paulyn was very mad; they feared hopelessly, perman- 
ently mad. Nature, of course, had vast resources, they added, sagely 
providing for the event of her recovery—there was no knowing what 
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healing balm she might ultimately produce from her inexhaustible 
storehouse—but in the mean time there could be no doubt of the 
main fact, that her ladyship was suffering from acute mania, and 
must be placed under fitting restraint. 

There was a little discussion as to which of the doctors should 
have the privilege of ministering to this amiable sufferer. One had 
a charming place—an old-fashioned mansion of the Grange order in 
Surrey ; the other a handsome establishment on the north side of 
London. They debated this little matter between themselves, like 
polite vultures haggling about a piece of carrion, perhaps drew lots 
for the patient, and finally arranged everything with an air of agree- 
able cordiality. The physician whose house was in the north had 
won the day. 

‘You must contrive to get me through any formalities that may 
be necessary as easily as you can,’ said Lord Paulyn. ‘It’s a 
horrible business, and the sooner it’s over the better. Poor thing! 
She was the loveliest woman in England, bar none, when I mar- 
ried her. I feel as if we were committing a murder.’ 

‘ Be assured, my dear sir, that the dear lady could not be more 
happily placed than with our good friend Dr. Cameron,’ said Dr. 
Turnam, the gentleman who had resigned the prey to his brother 
patentee. ‘If skill and care can restore her, rely upon it they will 
not be wanting.’ ' 

The Viscount sighed, and went back to bis solitary smoking- 
room, breathing muttered curses against destiny. She had worn 
out his love; but to think of her handed over to this doctor—con- 
signed, perhaps, to a life-long imprisonment—that was hard. What 
should he do with himself, when she who had made the glory of his 
life was walled up in that living grave? He had Newmarket still, 
and his stables; and at his best he had given more of his life to 
the stable than to Elizabeth. But he felt not the less that his life 
was broken—that he could never again be the man that he had 
been; that even the hoarse roar of the ring and the public when 
his colours came to the front in a great race would henceforth fall 
flat upon his ear. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘ Yes, it was love, if thoughts of tenderness 
Tried in temptation, strongest ly distress, 
Unmov’d by absence, firm in every clime, 
And yet, O! more than all !—untir'd by time ; 
Which naught remov'd, nor menac’d to remove— 
If there be love in mortals, this was love.’ 


A auoom fell upon the spirit of Malcolm Forde after that meet- 
ing in the sick woman’s cottage. The thoughts of his old life, his 
old hopes, bright dreams of union with a woman he fondly loved, 
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pleasant visions of a simple pastoral English life among people 
it would be his happiness to render happy, a fair prospect which he 
had cherished for a little while, only to lose it by and by in bitter- 
ness and disappointment—the thoughts of these things came back 
to him, and took the sweetness out of his pleasant existence, and 
made all the future barren. 

It was hard to know that he had his own impetuosity to blame 
for the ruin of his earthly happiness; harder to be content remem- 
bering how he had been permitted to realise that other and unselfish 
dream of carrying light to those that sat in darkness; hard to say, 
‘Lord, I thank Thee ; Thou knowest best what is good for me; Thou 
hast given me far more than I deserve.’ 

Not yet could his spirit soar into this holy region of perpetual 
peace ; a region where sorrows are not, only mild chastenings of a 
heavenly Master, who leavens every affliction with the leaven of 
faith and hope. His thoughts were of the earth, earthy. His mind 
went back to that day in Eaton-place, and he hated himself for his 
unreasoning anger ; for the false pride which would not let him court 
an explanation ; for his blind passion, which had taken the show of 
things for their reality. 

He thought of what might have been if, instead of casting away this 
flower of his life on the first indignant impulse of his jealous mind, 
he had shown a little patience, a little tenderness. But he had 
seemed incapable of patience on that odious day; with his own 
angry foot he had kicked down the air-built castle which it had been 
so sweet to him to raise. 

If he had found her happy, serene in the glory of her high posi- 
tion, secure in the sympathy and affection of a worthy husband, he 
would not have felt his own loss so keenly; he could have borne 
ever to know that she had never loved him better than in that luck- 
less hour when he renounced her. But to know that her life had 
been shipwrecked by his mad anger—to look into her haggard face, 
with its sad mocking smile, and know that she was miserable—to 
read the old love in those lovely eyes, the old love cherished always, 
confessed too late by unconscious looks that pierced his very soul 
—these things were indeed bitter. 

For a while he forgot his profession; forgot what he was, and 
the work that still remained for him to do; sank from his lofty level 
of self-renouncement to the lowest depth of a too human despair. If 
the image of his lost love had haunted him in that strange romantic 
world amid the waters of the Pacific, how much more did that 
sad shade pursue him now, when the woman he still loved was near 
at hand, when from the hill-side which he had daily need to pass 
he could see the white walls of the house she had called her prison! 

Never more might his eyes search the secrets of that altered 
face—the face which he remembered in all the pride of its girlish 
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beauty. Never any more might those two meet. To all other 
world-weary souls he might carry consolation, might breathe words 
of promise and of hope; but not to her. Between them rose the 
barrier of a mighty love, unconquered and unconquerable. 

He went his quiet way with that great sorrow in his heart. Had 
he not carried almost as great a sorrow even in the islands of the 
southern sea ? only that he had then regarded his loss as inevitable, 
while he now lamented it as the wretched fruit of his own fatuity. 
He went his quiet way, and did the little there was to be done in 
that scantily-peopled district, visited the sick, comforted the dying ; 
but the work he did just now was done in a semi-mechanical way, 
for his heart was elsewhither. 

It would have been a relief to him if he could-only have heard 
of her; if there had been any one who could tell him how she fared. 
He looked at the white walls, the conical towers, longingly, yet 
would not go near them. To enter there would be to enter the gates 
of hell. But he would have risked much to hear of her. 

His eyes searched the little chapel at every service, but saw her 
not. Yet this might augur nothing except that she instinctively 
avoided him, with an avoidance he must needs approve. 

Weeks passed, and he heard nothing; and that mountain scene 
seemed strangely blank to him, as if that one figure, met only once, 
had filled the whole landscape. Then came a day upon which duty 
took him near Slogh-na-Dyack. He went to see a sick child in a 
cottage within half-a-mile of the chateau; and here, almost by 
accident, he first heard of Lady Paulyn’s illness. 

He had asked the boy’s mother if she had everything that was 
necessary for him; everything the doctor had ordered. Yes, she 
told him, they got everything from the big house where the poor 
lady was so ill. 

He had been bending tenderly over the fever-stricken child, but 
he looked suddenly upward at these words. 

_‘ What house ? what lady ?’ he asked quickly. 

‘ The house with the peaky lums,’ the woman answered. ‘ Lady 
Paulyn, who took the fever, and is lying ill with it still; near death, 
some folks say.’ 

He laid the sick boy gently down upon his pillow, and then 
questioned the woman closely. She could tell him no more than 
she had told him in that one sentence. The lady at Slogh-na- 
Dyack had been dangerously ill; the doctors came there every day: 
a doctor from Glasgow, and another doctor from Ellensbridge. 
Some said she was dying; but she had lain sick so long, and hadn’t 
died, so there was hopes of her getting well. ‘The fever had been 
quicker with poor bodies like hersen. It was a good many weeks 
now since Lady Paulyn had been took. 

What could he do? He left the cottage, and walked straight to 
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Slogh-na-Dyack, with no definite idea as to what he should do, only 
that he would at least discover for himself how far the woman at the 
cottage had been right. Those people always exaggerate; pick up 
wild versions of common facts. Elizabeth might have been ill, 
perhaps, but not dangerously. He tried to persuade himself this 
as he walked swiftly along the misty road. 

He did not stop to consider his right, or want of right, to ap- 
proach her. Such an hour as this made an end of all such questions. 
If she were dying, it was his duty to be near her; to sustain that 
poor weak soul, of whose mystery he knew more than any other man 
on earth. By his right as a minister of God’s word and her dead 
father’s friend, he would claim the privilege of being near her at the 
last dark hour. 

The land front of the chateau looked gray and gloomy in the 
twilight, the darkness only broken by the red light of a wood fire in 
the hall. A pompous butler, imported from Park-lane, and sorely 
averse to this Northern establishment, was basking in a Glastonbury 
chair before the cavernous fireplace, yesterday’s Times lying across 
his knees, to-day’s Scotsman and Edinburgh Daily Review crumpled 
into the corner of the chair; the seneschal having dropped comfort- 
ably off to sleep after exhausting the news of the day. 

Disturbed by the entrance of Malcolm Forde, this functionary 
rose from his slumbers, and imperiously commanded an underling to 
light the gas, ‘ which is about the honly convenience we ‘av in this 
detestable barracks of a place,’ he was wont to say, ‘and ’av to 
make it ourselves in the kitchen-garding, at the risk of being blowed 
out of our beds.’ 

Questioned by Mr. Forde, this personage affirmed that Lady 
Paulyn was ili, very ill; but not in any danger. She had been in 
danger three weeks ago, when the fever was at its height; but 
there was no danger now. 

‘Yet you say that she is still very ill.’ 

‘Very ill, sir; leastways, she keeps her own room; but is, I 
believe, progressing towards convoluscence. Would you wish to see 
Miss Disney, sir? Lord Paulyn have gone to Hinverness for a few 
days’ deerstalking, but Miss Disney is at home.’ 

‘No; if you can assure me that Lady Paulyn is out of danger, 
I need not trouble Miss Disney. But in the event of danger, I 
should be very glad if that lady would send for me. You can give 
her my card. I am an old friend of Lady Paulyn’s family.’ 

He gave the butler his card, and went away relieved, but still 
uneasy. 

How gloomy the house looked! The dark oak staircase, with its 
medizval newels; the Scottish lion rampant, supporting the shield 
of the knife-powder manufacturer, whose conventional quarterings 
Lord Paulyn had not taken the trouble to efface; the vaulted roof, 
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with its bosses and corbels in carton pierre, and gloomy as the ancient 
woodwork from which they had been modelled ; the black and white 
marble floor, with skins of savage beasts laid here and there; the 
suits of mail glimmering in the firelight, the underling not yet 
having brought his taper: a dismal Udolpho-like place it looked at 
this hour, in spite of the chief butler’s portly presence. 

‘A parson, I suppose,’ mused the butler, when the figure of 
Malcolm Forde had vanished from the porch, beneath whose shadow 
he had lingered a few moments to look back into the house, wonder- 
ing whether amidst all this pomp she was loved and well cared for. 
‘A parson, I make no doubt. What a rum lot they are, to be sure! 
as bad as ravens—hanging about a house where there’s any one 
dying. One would think they went pardners with the undertaker. 
Let’s have a look at his pasteboard,’ he continued aloud, while the 
gas was being lighted. ‘The Reverend Malcolm Forde. Why, 
I’m blest if that isn’t the chap she was engaged to before we mar- 
ried her! Fancy his coming area-sneaking here while his Ludship’s 
out of the way.’ 





For about a fortnight after that evening Mr. Forde sent a mes- 
senger to Slogh-na-Dyack, at intervals of two or three days, to in- 
quire about Lady Paulyn; and the reply being always to the effect 
that her ladyship was progressing favourably, he comforted himself 
with the idea that all danger was past, and finally told the mes- 
senger that he need go no more. His own residence at Dunallen 
was drawing to a close; Mr. McKenzie writing cheerily from divers 
Belgian towns, where he and his family were enjoying the glories 
and pleasures of continental travel, on an economical scale; but 
writing still. more cheerily of his approaching return to the home- 
nest. 

‘ After all, my dear Forde, there’s no place like our own wee par- 
lour; and there’s nothing in the way of foreign kickshaws, partridges 
with stewed pears, and the Lord knows what, that I relish as much as 
a sheep’s-head or a few broth. And I think my wife’s potato-soup 
beats your potage a l’Italienne or your purée aux pois hollow. The 
hills about Spa are a poor business compared with Argyleshire ; and 
if it wasn’t for being covered with firs, would be paltry beyond com- 
parison. And as it doesn’t do for a white choker to adorn the gaming- 
table, I had rather a dull time of it, and was glad when we got back 
to Liége, where the churches and gun factories are unapproachable. 
I saw some wood-carving about the choir-stalls that would have set 
your ritualistic mouth watering, only that, now you’ve given your- 
self up to foreign missions, you’ve turned your back upon that kind 
of thing.’ 

Malcolm Forde’s time at Dunallen was nearly ended ; thank God 
the peril had passed! He could leave her with a heart that was 
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almost at peace ; for by this time he had schooled himself to accept 
his fate—the lot out of God’s hand—and to pray in humility and 
hope for her ultimate happiness. 

Thus came the last day but one of his service at Dunallen. He 
had been at work from early in the morning, going from dwelling to 
dwelling—dwellings which were chiefly of the cottage order—taking 
leave of people to whom he had made himself dear in the short 
space of his ministration among them; promising to remember 
them at the other end of the world, in compliance with their 
desire that he would sometimes think of them when he was far 
away. He answered them with a somewhat mournful smile, think- 
ing of that other memory which would cleave to him for the rest of 
his life. 

There was weeping and wailing in all these humble habitations 
at the prospect of his departure. Mr. McKenzie was a good man 
and a kind, they all protested warmly; and Mrs. McKenzie’s potato- 
soup and honest barley-broth kept soul and body together in many a 
household through the bleak long winter ; but Mr. McKenzie wasn’t 
like Mr. Forde. He had a little dry way of talking to folks, and 
didn’t enter into the very thoughts of poor bodies like his substitute. 
Nor could he preach so fine a sermon as Mr. Forde; a strong point 
with these critical Caledonians. 

His day’s labours were ended at last. He had trodden the 
heather-clad hills he loved so well for the last time; had taken his 
last look at Slogh-na-Dyack’s white towers ; and he sat by his soli- 
tary hearth thinking how very soon he should have left this well- 
known land to resume his work among a strange people. 

Not unhopefully did he look forward to new toil, new anxieties. 
The eager thirst of conquest, which urges the missionary as it urges 
the warrior, had grown somewhat languid with him of late; he 
could not feel quite the old enthusiasm. ‘I go to reclaim the lost 
among a strange people,’ he thought, ‘ while the soul that I love 
best on earth may be perishing ; the soul that I might have trained 
to such a high destiny.’ 

He had letters to write—much still to do before leaving Scot- 
land; but he sat by the lonely fireside in the gloaming, lost in 
melancholy thought. The neat little maid-servant came to ask if 
she should bring the lamp; but he told her no, he liked the fire- 
light. ‘It is a pleasant light for thinking by, Meg,’ he said. 

A pleasant light, perhaps; but his thoughts were not pleasant. 
He tried to confine them to the actual business of his life, the work 
that lay before him in the future; but they would not be directed. 
They clung with a passionate regret to the scene he was about to 
leave. They hung around the white-walled chateau; they wandered 
in and out of those unknown chambers where Elizabeth lived ; they 
would not be diverted from her. 
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‘If she were well and happy it would be different,’ he said to 
himself, in self-exculpation. 

He sat on till the chapel clock had struck nine. The October 
night was blusterous, wild gusts rattling the window-frames, and 
rustling the ivy with a gruesome and ghostly sound, as of disem- 
bodied souls striving for admittance. The moon was up, and by fits 
and starts emerged from a stormy sea of blackest clouds, lighting up 
the wild landscape, the water at the foot of the hill. It was during 
one of these sudden bursts of moonlight that Mr. Forde, happening 
suddenly to look up, saw a strange figure outside his window; a face 
white as the moonlight, peering in at him through the glass. For 
a moment he looked at it in dumb wonder, taking it for the embodi- 
ment of his own troubled fancies, a mere visionary creature; as 
if that melancholy sound of the ivy leaves against the glass had 
made itself a shape out of the shadows. 

It was very real, however. A hand tapped upon the pane, with 
a hurried imperious tapping. He got up from his chair, and went 
over to the window. 

Great Heaven! it was that one woman whose image absorbed 
his every thought ; it was Elizabeth ! 

‘Let me in!’ she cried piteously, in tones that seemed strange 
to him ; stranger even than her presence in that spot. He opened 
the window softly. 

‘I will come round to the door and let you in,’ he said; ‘ for 
Heaven’s sake what has happened ?’ 

‘ Only that I have cheated them all at last,’ she said, looking 
at him with wild beseeching eyes; ‘I have broken loose from my 
bondage. O, Malcolm, you will not let them take me back again?’ 

Something—an unutterable indefinable something—in her tones 
and looks struck him with a sharper pain than he had felt even yet; 
though almost all his thoughts of her had been pain. He rushed 
across the room, and the tiny hall beyond it, to the door, only a few 
paces from the window by which she stood. He opened it quickly, 
went out into the wintry night, and found her still rapping impa- 
tiently upon the pane, as if she had not heard or comprehended 
what he said to her. 

She was clad in some loose long garment of the dressing-gown 
species, and had a shawl flung carelessly over her shoulders ; but 
neither hat nor bonnet. Her long rippling hair fell loosely about 
her, mixed with the folds of her shawl. 

‘Dear Lady Paulyn,’ he said very gently, ‘what could have in- 
duced you to come here at such an hour? Good Heavens! you have 
surely not walked ?’ he added hastily; looking down the long moon- 
lit road, where there was no vestige of any vehicle. 

‘Yes; I have come all the way on foot, and alone. I was 
afraid at first that I might not find you; but there was some instinct 
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led me right, I think. Sometimes I saw you a little way before me 
in the moonlight, and you turned, now and then, and smiled and 
beckoned to me. Your smile drew me after you. Why do you live 
so far off, Malcolm ? you were so much nearer at Hawleigh. I re- 
member that morning I came to see you, only to find you gone—it 
seemed so short a walk; but to-night it was like walking on for ever 
and ever.’ 

‘Come into the house,’ he said, in a curious half-muffled voice, 
a deadly fear rending his heart. ‘Come into the warm room, Eliz- 
abeth ; you are shivering.’ 

‘Not with cold,’ she said hastily ; ‘ with fear.’ 

‘Fear! of what ?’ 

‘ That they’ll follow me, and take me away from you. They'll 
guess where I’ve come, you know; as you and I are engaged to be 
married. My horrible jailers will hunt me down, Malcolm; Hilda 
at their head. Hilda, who is the worst of all—not rough and cruel 
with her hands like the others—but cruel with her cold watchful 
eyes that are looking me into my grave.’ 

What was this? the delirium of fever ? He had been told that 
the fever had passed, that she was almost well. They had deceived 
him evidently; they denied his right to know what progress she 
made towards recovery or towards death. They had mocked him 
with their lying messages. 

He put her shawl round her, and drew her into the house. He 
could keep her here long enough for her to rest and refresh herself, 
while a messenger went to Slogh-na-Dyack to fetch a carriage to 
convey her home. This was obviously his duty. She had talked 
wildly of her jailers; she had entreated him not to deliver her up 
to them; yet his first act must needs be in a manner to betray her. 
His duty was clearly to restore her into the hands of her friends. 

That wild horror of-Hilda and of her nurses could but be the 
raving of delirium. They were doubtless kind enough in their way 
—even if it were not the kindest way—only hired service, or the 
task-work imposed by duty. It was common for these poor fever- 
distracted souls to exhibit a horror oftheir best friends—to fly from 
them even as she had fled. No, there was nothing for him to do 
but to restore her to her own home—to that lonely pile which had 
seemed to him so darksome and gloomy a habitation that autumn 
twilight when he crossed its threshold for the first time. 

He led her into the parlour, where pine-logs and sea-coal were 
burning cheerily, led her into the ruddy home-like light, her weary 
head resting on his shoulder: as it had never rested since the night 
when he asked her to be his wife, and let all the scheme of his ex- 
istence drift away from him upon the floodtide of passion. He 
placed her in the big easy-chair by the hearth, removed her shawl, 
damp with the night dew, and then planted himself by the opposite 
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side of the mantelpiece, watching her with grave anxiety, thinking 
even in this sad moment how fair a picture she made in the firelight, 
a sad forlorn face with troubled eyes, a listless figure half-shrouded 
in a veil of golden-brown hair. If it were his duty, as he felt it was, 
to communicate with her friends, there was time enough to dispatch 
his messenger. He wanted her to speak a little more clearly first, 
to discover the full significance of her fear. 

She sat for some minutes in silence staring absently at the fire, 
with a half smile upon her face, as if exhausted by her long walk, 
and feeling a physical satisfaction in mere warmth and rest. Then, 
after what seemed to Malcolm a very long pause, she looked slowly 
round the room, still smiling, and this time with more meaning in 
her smile. 

‘ How pretty your room looks in the firelight!’ she said in her 
old light tone, which smote him to the heart at such a time. ‘ But 
your rooms are always pretty, with books and things—much prettier 
than my grand rooms, crowded with pictures and gilding and finery, 
and a hundred colours that make my eyes ache to look at them. I 
like this sober brown-looking parlour, like an interior by Rem- 
brandt. This is the first time that I have been in any room of 
yours since I came to you that morning at Hawleigh. But we were 
not engaged to be married in those days!’ she added, smiling inno- 
cently up at him, as if she were saying the most reasonable, the 
most natural thing in this world. 

‘Our engagement!’ he said gravely, ‘that is an auld sang, 
and came to an end long ago. Let us talk of the future, Lady 
Paulyn, not of the past.’ 

She watched him as he spoke, with a curious look, as if she saw 
him talking without hearing what he said. 

‘It was before we were engaged,’ she went on, pursuing her 
own line of thought. ‘How soon are we to be married, Malcolm ? 
When we are married you can take me away from that dreadful 
room,’ with a shudder, ‘that horrid room where I lie awake night 
after night watching the candle burn slowly down—O, how slowly it 
burns !—and the reflection of the flame in the shining oak-panel. 
It was clever of me to find out that about the candle, wasn’t it ? 
They took away my watch, and got tired of telling me what o’clock 
it was, or were too unkind to do it; and then I thought of King 
Alfred and the candles, and knew by their burning when morning 
had nearly come.’ 

He sighed—a heartbroken sigh—and sat down by her, taking 
her hand gently. ‘Dear Lady Paulyn,’ he began, with a stress 
upon the name, ‘I want to decide, with your help, what we had 
better do. This long dreary walk must have tired you so much. 
You have been very ill—’ 

She turned upon him sharply, with flashing eyes. ‘ Do not say 
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that to me,’ she cried angrily; ‘that is what all the doctors said: 
‘ Dear lady, you have been very ill;” talking to me in their sooth- 
ing sugary tones, as if they were reasoning with a baby in arms. 
I told them that I was not ill—that I was quite as well as I had 
ever been in my life—only that I wanted to be let out of that hideous 
room, to go out upon the hills, to come to you, Malcolm,’ with 
sudden tenderness. 

‘ And you see I was right,’ she went on, after a little pause. 
‘If I were ill, do you suppose I could have walked ever so many 
miles ? and I came along almost as fast as the wind. I ran part of 
the way. Could I do that if I were ill, Malcolm ?’ 

He was silent for a few moments, his head turned away from 
her and from the firelight, his face quite hidden. The first sound 
that broke that silence was a smothered sob. 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

‘Malcolm, why are you unhappy about me? Don’t you ‘under- 
stand that I am not ill? What does it matter to us if all those 
doctors talk nonsense? You can send them all away when we are 
married.’ 

‘Elizabeth,’ he said with tender earnestness, taking her thin 
cold hand in his, and holding it while he spoke,—alas, there was no 
sign of bodily fever in that poor little hand! it was that greater 
fever of the mind which he perceived here, with supreme anguish,— 
‘ Elizabeth, there is a kind of illness in which the mind is the chief 
sufferer, an illness of which it seems to me the best means of cure 
are in the hands of the patient, and not the doctor. Patience and 
resignation, dear, are the means of cure which God has given to us 
all. If anything has made you unhappy, if anything has disturbed 
your peace of mind, pray to Him for help, for consolation, for cure. 
They will come, Elizabeth ; believe me, they will come.’ 

She looked at him wonderingly for a few minutes, as if there 
were something in his words that made her thoughtful. He was 
the first person who had ever spoken to her of her mind, who had 
ever boldly told her that all was not well there. The doctors had 
simpered at her, and tut-tuted and patted her gently on the head, as 
if she had suddenly gone backward in years and become a child of 
two. They had made pretty little affectionate speeches of a sugar- 
plum fashion, never giving her a direct answer to her eager questions, 
putting off everything blandly till to-morrow, till she began to think 
the order of the universe was changed, and time was all to-morrow. 
And then they left her to lie on her bed and wonder from dawn to 
sunset, from night till morning, and to weave strange romances in 
her ever-working brain, for lack of any reality in her life except the 
horrible reality of the room she hated and the nurses who ill-used 
her. But this was part-and-parcel of the magical process of isola- 
tion whereby she was to recever her wits. 
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‘ There is nothing the matter with my mind,’ she said. ‘ What 
should there be the matter now that I am with you, and happy ? 
There never was anything the matter with me except the silent 
horror of that room, and those rough-handed women who stared at 
. me, and worried me from morning till night with medicines and 
messes, jellies and beefteas and things, making believe that I was 
ill. But you won’t give me back to them—you won’t let them take 
me away from you? Promise me that, Malcolm; mind, you must 
promise me that,’ half rising from her chair and clinging to him. 

‘ My dearest, do not ask me to make an impossible promise. I 
have no alternative. It is my duty to restore you to your friends. 
You cannot remain here; and where can you so properly be as in 
your own house? Try to think, Elizabeth, what the world would 
say if it knew that you wished to leave your husband and your own 
proper home !’ 

‘My husband!’ she repeated with a cold langh—‘ my husband ! 
That is what Hilda said to me one day. The nurses talk of my de- 
lusions; why, there can be no delusion so wild as that! As if I could 
have any other husband than you, Malcolm, after that night in the 
vicarage garden when I almost asked you to marry me. My hus- 
band! Go back to my husband, go away from you to my husband ! 
What, Malcolm, are you going to talk nonsense like all the rest ?’ 
she asked, looking round her with a helpless bewildered air. ‘I begin 
to think that every one in the world is going mad except myself.’ 

‘ Elizabeth, if you would only try to remember. It is quite true 
that old promise was made, dear, and you and I were to be together 
all our lives. But Providence has ruled otherwise. A foolish mis- 
take of mine divided us, and then, after a little while, you found an- 
other lover whose constancy and devotion must have gained your 
gratitude and esteem, if not your love, for you married him. Re- 
member, Elizabeth, you are the wife of Lord Paulyn. You owe 
affection, duty, obedience, to him, and you are bound to go back to 
the shelter of his roof. If it seems dismal and strange to you while 
you are so ill, dear, be assured that fancy will pass away. Only 
pray for God’s help, pray to Him to banish all evil fancies.’ 

‘ Evil fancies !’ she cried, staring at him with wide-open wonder- 
ing eyes, and an expression that was half perplexity, half contempt 
for his persistent folly. ‘You are like the rest, Malcolm, mad, 
mad! How dare you say that I am married! how dare you say that 
I have ever been false to you! Good heavens, have I not thought 
of you without ceasing since the first night of our engagement, that 
night when we stood by the vicarage gate, Malcolm, and you con- 
fessed you loved me? I did wring that confession from you at last ; 
and O, how proud it made me, as if I had tamed a lion and made 
him lie down at my feet !’ 

She was silent for a few moments, looking down at the fire with 
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a happy smile, placidly happy in that supreme egotism, that curious 
self-concentration, which is one of the characteristics of lunacy, as if 
living over again that hour of triumphant love, the hour in which 
she had proved that passion may be stronger than principle even in 
a good man’s breast. 

‘Why do you talk to me of husbands!’ she cried, with a little 
burst ofanger. ‘ There is a man at Slogh-na-Dyack who ill-treated 
me, hurt me with his strong cruel grasp, dragged me away from the 
window when I wanted to escape to you. He is not my husband. 
You won’t send me back to him, will you, Malcolm? O God, you 
could not be so cruel as that! Ifyou knew howI watched day after 
day, night after night, before this chance came, before I could get 
away from that hateful room! They kept my door locked in my own 
house—think of that, Maleolm—the door locked upon me as if I had 
been a refractory child! I watched them to find out where they put 
the keys of the two doors. But they would not let me see, and it 
was only to-night for the first time that I cheated them. They 
were both out of the room—no one there, not even Hilda, my arch 
enemy, who has tried to poison me. Yes, Malcolm, you will not 
believe, but I have seen it in her face—only I have refused to eat, 
and bafiled her that way. I have refused to touch anything for days, 
till they forced me to swallow their abominable messes,’ with a look 
of unutterable disgust, ‘ bending over me with theix' odious breath, and 
clutching me with their great hot hands. Malcolm!’ starting up 
from her chair, and appealing to him passionately, with outstretched 
hands, ‘swear that you will not give me back into their power! 
Kill me if you like, if you have quite left off loving me, if I am no 
use to the world or you—kill me, Malcolm; death from your 
hands would not be painful—but don’t send me back to that locked 
room! Good heavens, why do you stand there looking at me like 
that? Are you afraid of them, afraid of Hilda Disney, afraid of that 
stony cruel man you call my husband ?’ 

‘ What am I to do?’ he cried, not yet able to master even his 
own thoughts, at sea on a stormy ocean of doubt and pity and love 
and honour. To see her thus, beautiful even in the utter wreck of 
reason, loving, humble, confiding, the pride that had been her blemish 
extinguished for ever—to see her thus, casting herself upon his love, 
appealing to his manhood, and yet to feel himself powerless to help 
her in the smallest degree, unable to stand for a moment between 
her and her sorrow—this was an ordeal beyond the worst peril of 
his wanderings, beyond the circle of yelping savages, the fire kindled at 
his feet, which he had considered among the possibilities of his career. 

He constrained himself by a supreme effort of his troubled mind 
to contemplate the situation calmly, as if he had been interested only 
in his priestly character, called upon to advise or direct in such an 
emergency. 
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‘No,’ he exclaimed at last ; ‘ you shall not go back to Slogh-na- 
Dyack, if I can prevent it.’ 

She gave a cry-of joy, a wild passionate cry, as of a soul released 
from purgatory. 

‘Thank God!’ she cried. ‘0O, I knew that you would not send 
me back! Let me stay with you, Malcolm; let me follow you in all 
your wanderings. Do you think I fear hardship, or famine, or weari- 
ness, where you are? Let me teach the little children in those say- 
age lands. Children have always loved me, and Ithem. Remember how 
I nursed the children at Hawleigh. Let me go with you, Malcolm. 
I will be anything you order me to be, a slave to work for those 
wretched people,’ with a faint shudder, as if she had not yet overcome 
her idea of the general commonness of the missionary order. ‘ I will 
endure everything—toil, danger, death—if you will let me be with 
you.’ 

He did not answer her, except with a long look of sorrowful 
tenderness—parting the loose hair gently from her forehead with a 
protecting touch, which was curiously different from the patronising 
pattings of the faculty—contemplating her with a deploring tender- 
ness. He could not answer her. To reason—to attempt to awaken 
dormant memories—seemed useless. The doors of her brain had 
shut upon the story of her wedded life. It was not in his power 
to recall her to a sense of her actual position—to rend the veil 
which shut out the realities—leaving her soul in a fool’s paradise of 
dreams. 

He had arranged his plan of action meanwhile. He rang for 
the lamp, and the honest Scottish lassie, entering with the lighted 
moderator, beheld with obvious consternation the figure of a lady, 
with pale face and disordered hair, clad in a long purple garment, 
slashed and faced with satin—a garment such as Maggie the house- 
maid had never looked upon before, a garment fastened with cords 
and tassels, which the lady’s restless fingers knotted and unknotted 
again and again while Maggie stared at her. 

‘Tell your brother to saddle Trim,’ said Mr. Forde, in his 
quietest manner; ‘I want a message taken to the railway station 
at Ellensbridge.’ 

He looked at his watch thoughtfully. No, it would hardly be 
too late to send a telegram from that small station. 

‘ Ye’ll no’ be sending the night, Mr. Forde,’ said the girl, ‘ the 
station’ll be shut.’ 

‘No, it won’t, Maggie. Tell your brother to get the pony ready 
this minute. And then come back to me for the message.’ 

He took the lamp to a desk on the other side of the room, 
where he had the blank forms for telegrams and all business 
appliances, and, without farther deliberation, wrote the following 
message : 
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‘ Malcolm Forde, Dunallen, Argyleshire, to Gertrude Luttrell, 
Hawleigh, Devon, England. 


‘ Your sister, Lady Paulyn, is dangerously ill. Come at once 
to this place. A case of urgent necessity. Telegraph reply.’ 


He filled another form with almost the same words addressed to 
Mrs. Chevenix, Eaton-place South. And having delivered these 
to Maggie, with strict injunctions as to haste and care in the manner 
of transmitting them, he began to consider how soon either of these 
women could reach that remote spot. It was too late for Mrs. 
Chevenix to leave town by the limited mail. She could only arrive 
at Dunallen upon the following night, just twenty-four hours after 
the sending of the telegram. And during that interval how was he 
to protect Elizabeth from her natural protectors—from people who 
had an unassailable right to the custody of this helpless creature ? 

His only hope lay in the chance that they might not guess 
where she had gone; yet he hardly dared hope as much as that, 
when Miss Disney knew that he was in the neighbourhood, and 
doubtless knew that he had once been Elizabeth’s betrothed hus- 
band. His first thought, the telegrams being dispatched, was to 
find her a fitting refuge. He had friends enough in the cosy little 
hill-side colony, friends who, in the common acceptation of the 
phrase, would have gone through fire and water to serve him, though 
they had only known him seven weeks. He debated for a little 
while—a very little while—for moments were precious, and he had 
already lost much time, and then decided upon his plan of action. 
Two ancient maiden ladies, his devoted admirers, lived in a snug 
little villa hardly five minutes’ walk from the manse—friendly Scotch 
bodies, upon whose kindness and singleness of heart he could rely. 
With these two ladies he might find the fittest shelter for the forlorn 
being who had cast herself upon his care. Lodged safely here, she 
might, perhaps, escape pursuit for a little while—just long enough to 
bring the friends of her girlhood round her, so that she might at least 
have her sister by her side when she went back to Slogh-na-Dyack. 

‘ Wrap your shawl closely round you, Lady Paulyn,’ he said. 
‘I am going to take you to a house where you can sleep to-night— 
to friends who will take care of you.’ 

‘ Friends!’ she cried; ‘I have no friends in the world but you. 
Let me stay here—with you. O, Malcolm, you are not going to 
send me away after all ?’ 

‘I am not going to send you back to the people you fear—as I 
believe without reason. I am going to put you in the charge of two 
good friends of mine—kind old Scotch women, who will be very good 
to you.’ 

‘I want no one’s goodness,’ she exclaimed impatiently. ‘ Why 
can I not stay here with you ?” 
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‘It is quite impossible.’ 

‘But why ?’ 

‘ Because you have a husband and a house of your own.’ 

She shook her head angrily. ‘ He is madder than the rest,’ she 
muttered. 

‘And I should do very wrong to detain you here. I fear that, 
if I did my duty, I should at once communicate with your household 
at Slogh-na-Dyack.’ 

‘You will not do that!’ she cried, starting up, and clinging to 
his arm. 

‘No, Elizabeth, I cannot do that—against your wish. I will 
see you placed in safe hands, and perhaps to-morrow one of your 
sisters, or your aunt, may be here to protect you.’ 

‘ One of my sisters,’ she repeated dreamily. ‘I should like to 
have Blanche with me. I was always fond of Blanche.’ 

‘Come, then. The less time we lose the better.’ 

He went out into the hall, she following him, and thence to the 
garden, in front of the manse. He gave her his arm as they went 
out into the windy road, white in the moonlight, but they had 
scarcely crossed the boundary when she gave a shrill scream and 
darted back towards the house. Two women, one tall and gaunt- 
looking, were standing in the road, a few paces from a piers: 
which seemed to be waiting for them. 

The tall woman advanced to meet Mr. Forde, the other ran back 
to the carriage, and exclaimed to some one inside, ‘ We’ve found 
her, Miss Disney, we’ve found her!’ 

‘What do you want ?’ asked Malcolm, his heart sinking with a 
sickness as of death itself. Vain had been his hope of putting him- 
self between her and the people to whom she belonged. 

‘ That lady,’ said the female grenadier, pointing to Elizabeth, 
who stood in the porch watching them, ‘ Lady Paulyn. It was Miss 
Disney told us to come here to look for her.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Hilda, who had alighted from the brougham; 
‘and if you had been honest enough to tell me of Lady Paulyn’s 
escape at the time it occurred, instead of three hours afterwards, I 
should have been here ever so long ago. I daresay you remember 
me, Mr. Forde,’ she added, turning to Malcolm. ‘I met you at 
luncheon one day at Hawleigh Vicarage. My name is Disney. I 
am Lord Paulyn’s cousin.’ 

‘I remember you perfectly, Miss Disney.’ 

‘Iam sorry we should meet again under such lamentable circum- 
stances. You have of course perceived poor Lady Paulyn’s sad 
condition ? Has she been here long ?’ 

‘A little more than an hour, I should think. What made you 
suppose that she would. come here ?’ 

Hilda hesitated a little before replying. 
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‘Because you are about the only person she knows in this 
neighbourhood.’ 

‘ An isolated position for any woman to occupy,’ said Malcolm, 
‘and I should imagine eminently calculated to depress the spirits or 
even to unsettle the mind.’ 

‘Lady Paulyn had my society and her husband’s, sir; and I 
do not believe solitude has had anything to do with the melancholy 
state of her mind.’ 

‘She has a strange aversion to returning to Slogh-na-Dyack,’ 
said Mr. Forde, ‘ and a horror of her nurses, perhaps a natural feel- 
ing in her delirious state. Now I have friends here; two simple- 
minded kindly old ladies who would be very glad to take charge of 
her for a few days. You might remain with her, if you pleased; and 
you could by that means withdraw her from a place about which she 
has such an unhappy feeling.’ 

He did not want to give her up to them without a struggle, yet 
reason told him any struggle would be useless. Miss Disney’s 
inflexible face, looking at him sternly in the moonlight, was not the 
face of a woman to be turned from her own set purpose by an appeal 
that might be made to her compassion. 

‘I could not possibly sanction such an extraordinary proceed- 
ing,’ she said. ‘Lord Paulyn is away from home, and in his absence 
I feel myself responsible for his wife’s safety. I cannot forgive 
the nurses for their shameful neglect this evening.’ 

‘There’s no being up to the artfulness of ’em,’ said the tall 
nurse. ‘This evening was the first time the key of that door was 
ever out of my own keeping, owing to my having torn my pocket, 
and not liking to trust to it, and put that blessed key in a little 
chiny jar on the mantelpiece.’ 

‘ Will you ask my cousin to come to the carriage, Mr. Forde ?’ 
said Miss Disney with a business-like air; ‘ we need not lose any 
more time.’ 

‘You had better come into the house for a little while and talk 
to her quietly. There is no occasion to let her feel she is taken 
back like a prisoner.’ 

Hilda complied rather unwillingly, and Mr. Forde led the way 
to the porch, where Elizabeth stood waiting the issue of events. 

‘You are not going to give me up, are you ?’ she asked. 

‘I have no power to detain you.’ 

‘Then you are a coward!’ she cried passionately. ‘Is this what 
men have come to since the age of chivalry, when a man would 
leap among lions to pick up a woman’s glove? You go among the 
heathen; you brave the rage of savages, their tortures, their poi- 
soned arrows, their flames! Why, all that they say you have done 
can be nothing but lies, when you are afraid to oppose her,’ point- 
ing contemptuously to Miss Disney. 
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‘ Elizabeth,’ he said earnestly, trying to pierce the confusion of 
her mind, ‘there are social laws stronger than fire or sword, and 
the law that gives a womah to her husband is the strongest of them 
all, for it is a divine law as well as a social one. I dare not come 
between you and those who have the best right to protect you. 
But I can interfere to redress your wrongs if they are false to their 
trust. I do not stand by unconcerned in this matter. Wherever 
you are, at Slogh-na-Dyack as well as in this house, I shall be 
interested in your welfare; at hand to give you all the help I can 
give, counsel and consolation as a minister of God’s word, or advice 
as a man of the world. I have telegraphed to your sisters and your 
aunt, and I feel little doubt they will be with you to-morrow night.’ 

‘A most uncalled-for interference,’ said Hilda disdainfully. 
‘The doctors have forbidden any intercourse between Lady Paulyn 
and her relations.’ 

‘ What, do the doctors choose the time when she has most need 
of familiar friends and old associations to cut her off from them 
altogether? Wise doctors, Miss Disney! Common sense and 
natural affection suggest a better system of cure for a mind ill at 
ease.’ 

‘You may pretend to know more than scientific men who have 
made this malady the study of their lives,’ replied Hilda; ‘ but 
however that may be, I can only tell you that should the Miss 
Luttrells be so foolish as to come to Lord Paulyn’s house uninvited 
by him, they will not be allowed to see their sister.’ 

‘We will see about that when they are here.’ 

Elizabeth stood between them silently. A vacant look had 
stolen over the pale melancholy face. She uttered no farther re- 
monstrance, no farther upbraiding, but went with Hilda unresistingly, 
apathetic, or half unconscious where she was being taken. The fit- 
ful flame had died out into darkness. She was a creature without 
a mind; submissive, indifferent; to awaken by and by to a sense 
of her imprisonment and to vain anger and fury, like a wild animal 
that has been netted while it slept. 














A TRAMP THROUGH DARTMOOR 





No one can be deemed acquainted with his native land until he has 
seen the royal forest of Dartmoor. It is a corner of England abso- 
lutely unique, a barren waste set in the centre of the most fertile 
and highly cultivated country, possessing a climate and natural fea- 
tures of its own; untamed—we might almost add, untamable. 
Easily accessible from all sides, its extent is not more than a three- 
days’ walk in any direction, and during that time it is possible to 
make a very fair examination of its chief sights by a little judicious 
consideration beforehand. The following pages are intended to sim- 
plify the process. By way of approaching the moor at the most 
usual point from which pedestrians enter, we will start knapsack on 
back and staff in hand down the picturesque Fore-street of Exeter, 
and so over the Exe river up the ridge of hills on its right bank, all 
of them commanding fine views of the cathedral city of the West. 
While plodding up these hills it is worth while gaining a general 
idea of Dartmoor. Devon is celebrated for the mild temper and 
amiable nature of its inhabitants, and yet it is a peculiarly stony- 
hearted country. In an artistic point of view this central district 
of Dartmoor is well described by De la Beche as ‘ an elevated mass 
of land, of an irregular form, broken into numerous minor hills, 
many crowned by groups of picturesque rocks provincially termed 
tors, and for the most part presenting a wild mixture of heath, bog, 
rocks, and rapid streams.’ A better idea, however, will be gained 
of it by conceiving a vast plain of liquefied quartz, mica, and felspar, 
which on slowly cooling has been sunk into rolling depressions and 
every here and there upheaved as lofty eminences, through the peaks 
of which fantastic piles are thrust for wind and weather to play 
upon, and render still more grotesque. This granite district is, 
save in the case of these last-mentioned tors, thinly covered with a 
carpet of heather and furze, the depressions being marshy peat-bogs, 
impassable in wet weather; few or no trees can face the winds that 
tear across it in winter, while from its elevations acting as condensers 
of the Atlantic mists, the climate is, even for the West of England, 
exceptionally damp and rainy. Its borders may be popularly bounded 
by Oakhampton on the north, and by Bovey Tracey, Ivy-bridge, and 
Tavistock at the other cardinal points. Thus Dartmoor may roughly 
be calculated to extend about twenty miles across, and twenty-two 
miles from north to south, and to contain more than 130,000 acres 
of land. Let us add, that its beacons and tors are the highest eleva- 
tions south of Cader Idris and Snowdon, Helvellyn and Ingleborough. 
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Cosdon Beacon (1792 feet) was considered the highest point of 
Dartmoor till De la Beche determined Yes Tor to be 2050 feet, 
and Amicombe Hill to be 2000 feet high. The whole forest of 
Dartmoor lies within the parish of Lydford, which is by far the 
largest in a county of large parishes. It was the king’s demesne in 
Edward the Confessor’s time; but afterwards became an appanage 
of the Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall. Though it was a forest 
in William the Conqueror’s days, its bounds do not seem to have 
been accurately laid down until the Perambulation of 1238. Full 
as it is of objects of interest to the antiquarian, the naturalist, and 
the poet, we shall sum up these introductory remarks by a citation 
from old Risdon’s Survey: ‘In this forest are three remarkable 
things; the first is a high rock called Crockern Tor, where the Par- 
liament for Stannary courts is kept; the second is Childe of Plym- 
stock’s tomb ; the third is some acres of wood and trees, that are a 
fathom about, and yet no taller than a man may touch the top with 
his hand, which is called Wistman’s Wood.’ It ought to be added, 
that as Troy had its bard, so Dartmoor has found a laureate in Car- 
rington. His verse is often pleasing, but deals too much with the 
stupendous and sublime to suit a modern and simpler taste. 

Eight miles from Exeter the upper waters of the Teign are 
reached at Dunsford-bridge. There is a roadside hostelry ; but the 
hills close in upon it in such a manner that sunshine cannot strike 
it during the three winter months. The Teign itself, when in full 
volume, must present the usual features of a mountain stream; but 
in that dryest of dry summers, 1870, it was shrunk to the dimen- 
sions of a mere brook. A philosophical harvest-man informed us 
in that year that the fish used to be more plentiful than they now 
are: ‘It zims to me as how the old uns have got bigger and eaten 
the little uns.’ If this be so, each year anglers ought to provide 
themselves with stronger tackle. The water, like most moorland 
streams, is dark, owing to the peat beds through which it finds its 
way, while its bed is composed here of sheets of granite, there of 
red and dark yellow pebbles, and at a third place again is nothing 
more than a heap of boulders, flung together in a confused mass as 
they were left by the last flood ; over and under these the Teign 
forces its passage, now extending itself into a deep sullen pool, then 
relaxing into a gentle murmuring thread, and finally leaping over a — 
mimic waterfall only to resume the previous variations. Wild scenery 
of woodland, with occasionally lofty banks clothed to the summit with 
trees, hems it in, and renders a ramble along its course delightful to 
lovers of nature. British camps crown the summit of at least two 
beetling cliffs for the antiquarian ; rabbits and rare butterflies every- 
where cross the path; while botanists may discover thickets of os- 
munda and the hayfern, and splendid tangles of the ivy-leaved bell- 
flower. Indeed fern and heather are everywhere, and on every 
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elevated boulder in the stream springs a cluster of the ruddy hemp- 
nettle. To an artistic eye these upper waters of Teign possess a rare 
loveliness, combining all the most beautiful features of English and 
Scotch scenery. Add to this that at times (as at Clifford-bridge and 
Fingle-bridge) the stream is spanned by bridges of the most pic- 
turesque description, and the granite in its bed piles itself up in faint 
imitation of the celebrated Horsham Steps near Lustleigh, and every 
traveller will allow that the banks of the Teign form a worthy in- 
troduction to Dartmoor. 

Drewsteignton (i.e. Druids town on the Teign, according to those 
prehistoric guide-books that yet believe in Druids) is a good village 
to dine in, particularly for hungry mortals. We were regaled upon 
the largest beefsteak ever seen, very underdone, three inches thick, and 
served on a huge charger, which it covered. Goldsmith might have 
seen it when he told Johnson that one beefsteak would reach from 
here to the moon, if it were large enough; and we mentally hoped 
that Dartmoor mutton, of which we had heard so much, did not 
correspond to its beef in size. The finest cromlech in Devon is to 
be found near this village. The flat central stone is computed to 
contain sixteen tons sixteen pounds of granite, and is elevated seven 
feet from the ground. Probably these structures were used for sa- 
crificial purposes, though Polwhele calls this ‘ the sepulchre of a chief 
Druid,’ and Mr. Chapple (who wrote an elaborate treatise on it) 
thinks it was ‘ partly designed for sciatherical purposes.’ 

Leaving behind the three British camps, and gazing at Wyddon 
Park over a vast ravine, at the bottom of which, dimly descried 
from the immense depth, rushes the silver foam of the Teign, one 
of the finest mountain paths to be found in Devon conducts the 
tourist to Chagford. Spite of the attractions of its church and of 
the old Tudor inn, within whose porch Sidney Godolphin was shot 
in the Civil War, we shall leave the guide-books to themselves and 
plunge boldly into Dartmoor proper, which stretches away before it 
into purple distance and rolling tors. Yes Tor and Cosdon Beacon, 
the two chief elevations of the moor, are rising proudly on our right, 
and crushing through a detachment of bracken that stands breast- 
high to oppose our advance on ‘its ancient solitary reign,’ we are 
at once treading on the grateful heather, whose pollen flies off in 
white clouds at every step. Soon a bog is avoided, a visit made to 
a cairn, a slight divergence from the path ensues, and lo, we have 
entered the labyrinth of the West and lost our clue! Every one 
ought to be provided with a compass and Ordnance map who medi- 
tates crossing the moor; but many neglect these precautions. The 
wisest plan in such a case is undoubtedly to make for the nearest 
abode, whether farmhouse or miner’s cabin. It was our good fate 
to fall in with a miner during such a misadventure, who dwelt just 
under Grimspound, and volunteered to guide us there by the shortest 
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path. The breezes blew freshly over the vast expanse before us; 
bees hummed in the heather, a sheep sprang up startled every 
now and then before us, or a hawk hung in mid-air suspended over 
its prey. Never could the moor look more lovely, we think, than 
on this glorious summer day. Meanwhile the miner amused us by 
tales of the ‘ old streamers’ (i.c. the Pheenicians and early Roman 
settlers), who took out the tin from the surface ‘ streams’ (lodes), and 
left him and his fellows the thankless task of excavating for it now. 
Everywhere he pointed out abandoned mines, where heather and 
yellow hawkweed were fast resuming their reign, and hiding the un- 
sightly heaps of shale and scorie accumulated by man’s needs or 
his avarice. But the subject on which he was specially crazed 
seemed, of all things, to be the bird called a puffin. ‘ Did you ever 
see one, sir? I once went to the Isle of Puffins and saw a sight 
of them. They do say there’s never a one of them can be reared ; 
they never takes a bit of mate after they be caught,’ &c.; and while 
resting at his cottage, he fumbled in a drawer, and produced with 
much triumph a child’s book adorned with cuts of birds, and never 
rested till he had found a puffin. Bidding him farewell, a jocose 
friend observed, as we breasted the hill leading up to Grimspound, 
that we had now found ourselves a-pufin’! But even the smallest 
of jokes is well received on a walking tour. 

Grimspound is impressive more from the loneliness of its situa- 
tion, and the associations which the mind conjures up on seeing it, 
than for anything of itself at the present day. The enclosure, 
formed of huge granite blocks piled up with a base varying from 
twenty to six feet, and occupying an area of four acres, is supposed 
by those antiquarians who yet believe in Druids and their mythical 
surroundings to have been a colossal temple of the sun. Descend- 
ing, however, to the realms of common sense, and taking the word 
‘ pound’ in its ordinary ancient meaning, the site resolves itself into 
an enclosure where cattle were protected, either from enemies or the 
violence of the weather; in fact, it was a walled village, like its 
analogues found at the present day in the heart of Africa. There 
are ‘ hut-circles’ (foundations of early British dwellings) to be traced 
all around within its circumference ; a space is left which may have 
formed the seat of judicature and political counsel; a spring still 
bubbles up even in the hottest summers on the east side, and opposite 
it is a small cromlech. Granite is everywhere, gray, barren, sternly 
grand. The ousels flit by with their white-collared throats, a few 
sheep stand in groups around the lonely spot. Taken all in all, 
Grimspound is the most impressive of early British monuments to be 
found in the country after Stonehenge ; it is the English Pompeii. 

From these remains, over Hamilton Beacon to Widdecombe vil- 
lage, with solitude, heather, and granite on all sides, is a pleasant 
descent. The church tower here is one of the finest in the county, 
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with its crocketed pinnacles and battlements. In the year 1688 an 
awful tempest broke over the church during service time one Sunday 
afternoon, killing and wounding many of the congregation, and doing 
much harm to the fabric. A long and curious account of it may be 
read in Prince’s Worthies, or on a tablet inside the church, in some 
simple verses, the composition of the village schoolmaster soon 
after the accident. Two lines will be enough to show their cum- 
brous length of feet; in fact they are an actual instance of ex pede 
Hercules : 


‘In token of our thanks to God this table is erected, 
Who in a dreadful thunder-storm our persons then protected,’ &c, 


The occurrence is still remembered in the village with awe, and 
divers legends are told of the foul fiend’s riding up that afternoon on 
a black horse, and being detected by the goodwife of the hostelry as 
he swallowed some cider, which went hissing down his throat! The 
old almshouse here, with its continental-looking verandah supported 
on granite pillars, is a very picturesque feature of the village. 
Ponsworthy, which is the next station on the road to Dart Meet, 
much resembles an Irish village in its squalor and the abundance of 
pigs, which are seen everywhere, playing with the children, behaving 
with becoming gravity in the houses with the elders, or rioting loose 
in the road. From here to Two Bridges, a wilder and more barren 
portion of the moor is entered, a good preparation for the bleakness 
and monotony of it some six miles farther at Princé Town. Most 
extensive views are obtained on every point of vantage, wide enough 
indeed to satisfy the broadest of Churchmen. At Prince Town is 
the large convict prison, which was originally built in 1805 to hold 
the French captives of the Peninsular war. Eight miles from any 
village, with inclement mists sweeping over it from the surrounding 
naked tors of granite, it cannot be called a cheerful place, nor is the 
first impression removed on approaching it, and beholding gangs of 
convicts working on the open moor outside its walls, under the 
guard of prison officers armed with rifles and fixed bayonets. It is 
admirably adapted, however, to the corrective purposes it is designed 
to fulfil; admission is easily procured by applying to the governor. 
It presents the usual features of a large prison, the cells perhaps 
being somewhat small and the rations somewhat too good and abun- 
dant. Rather less than 1000 convicts were incarcerated here on our 
visit. Occasionally the impulse to escape seizes one when he is at 
work on the moor, but he is speedily captured for the most part ; 
some few years ago, however, one, favoured by the drifting mists, 
gave leg-bail to the officers, and escaped, it was supposed, to the 
Cornish mines, where he has ever since managed to defy detection. 
We gave the warders due notice that if we ever came to reside un- 
der their care, we should take a speedy opportunity of testing our 
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prowess as runners. Anything would be better than durance vile 
where, as Carrington sings, 





‘still upon the eye 
In dread monotony, at mora, noon, eve, 
Rises the moor, the moor!’ 

Eight miles of dreary walking over the roughest of roads brings 
the delighted traveller to the beautiful Bickleigh Vale, and Tavistock, 
its crown—a very vale of Cashmere, after the scenes he has lately 
walked through. Nothing save a guide-book could do adequate jus- 
tice to its beauties. Here the rail is again reached, which soon 
brings the pedestrian to Plymouth and civilisation. The latter in- 
fluence was magnificently represented, after our tramp in 1871, 
when we reached the Hoe, by the splendid new ironclad, the Iron 
Duke, which was cruising majestically outside the breakwater. It 
was a comfort to remember, amid the contending clash of Prussian 
and French arms, that one discharge of her guns would blow out of 
the water any ship afloat. It was pleasant too, after moorland mut- 
ton and clotted cream and cider, to eat fish and drink claret under 
the shelter of the Duke of Cornwall. Our funny friend (whom we 
invariably take with us on such a tramp), recalling his legal studies, 
asked us, ‘ Why the fish’ (a very fine specimen of Torbay trawling) 
‘was like the chief authority of a county town, say the mayor? 
Do you give it up?’ ‘ Yes,’ we replied resignedly. ‘ Well, be- 
cause he is a corporation sole.’ 

We have now rapidly penetrated in a north-westerly direction 
through the heart of Dartmoor. This is the route which a tourist 
will find most convenient, as well as fullest of the typical sights of 
the moor. These we have only touched cursorily, as a sample of 
what a pedestrian may find for himself on any part of the moor. 
Those gifted with an artistic eye must needs be delighted with the 
cloud scenery, the wild sunsets, the vast purple plains of this soli- 
tude ; and though no mode of seeing the country is so satisfactory, 
taken all in all, as walking through it, a great deal of its beauty and 
many snatches of his old-world grandeur may be detained from the 
top of the coaches which now traverse it every summer. The only 
drawback to these is the dust. At Merivale-bridge and several 
other places, British antiquities occur for the archeologist; the 
ecclesiastical architecture, as in every granite country, is always solid 
and ancient; while the farms and cottages of Dartmoor, most of 
them built centuries ago, are weathered and lichen-stained, forming 
admirable objects for the pencil. Many of our rarer British plants 
are found on the moor (as any Flora will show), and the botanist 
will find grasses and the cryptogamic families abundantly represented. 
Needless to say the ornithologist deems the moor a perfect hunting 
ground ; the waders alone that have been taken on it form almost 
an exhaustive list of that family of birds in Britain. The larger 
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raptores too have been frequently captured in its savage recesses. 
In short, Dartmoor possesses mental food for all tastes, and each 
one may ride his hobby over it without fear of interruption. A hunt 
after the sources of the Dart river at Cranmere Pool, where, like 
the Nile, it conceals its fountains, or a walk through the beautifully- 
wooded Holne Chase, presents peculiar features of its own. We 
have dften been minded, with nothing heavier than a fishing-rod and 
a tin of Australian beef, to seize a week of summer weather and 
ramble over the moor at random, sleeping by night on a couch of 
heather, by the side of a watch-five. It would be curious to taste 
the delights of ‘ camping out’ with railways but a few hours from 
most points. With a pony and a small tent such an expedition 
would be still more delightful. But whenever and wherever a pedes- 
trian tempts the moor, let him provide himself with a waterproof 
coat. Rain falls daily during most of the year, and even when it 
does not rain there is abundance of treacherous mist. He must 
also be specially careful of the bogs, ‘the stables of Dartmoor,’ as 
they are locally called. The stoutest of bachelors might well quail 
before encountering the alternative of the Dartmoor proverb : 


‘ He that will not happy be 
With a pretty girl by the fire, 
I would he were a-top of Dartmoor 
A-stugged in the mire.’ 


Lydford Castle and Childe’s Tomb are connected with pleasing 
poetic legends, while time and space would fail for recounting even 
a tithe of the superstitious lore of the district. Giant Dart and the 
leader of the Wish hounds still preserve a precarious vitality with 
the peasants. The Dart itself may yet be addressed in the old 
lugubrious couplet, 


‘ River of Dart, river of Dart, 
Every year thou claimest a heart.’ 


And if no accident occurs in its full torrent, scarcely a winter passes 
without some benighted wanderer being lost in the snow. If 
Dartmoor is very lovely in summer, it possesses its stern side, and 
few would willingly encounter a December storm on its heights. 
This autumn very many will make its acquaintance at the time 
of the Manceuvres, and the brilliant colours and the bustle induced by 
‘ war’s magnificently-stern array,’ even in these piping times of peace, 
will greatly enhance the charms of the moorland scenery. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that no over-eager officer will lead a troop of 
cavalry at full charge into a bog, and that even one luckless tourist 
may not be swallowed up in such an unromantic quag, to cast a 
gloom upon the spectacle. No more suitable ground for learning 
tactics and campaigning could have been discovered in England, 
lying as it does so well away from civilisation, and yet so close to it. 
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Its approaches too admit of every kind of manceuvring, and will de- 
mand much skill on the part of those who conduct the mimic war- 
fare. It is understood that the whole district has been thoroughly 
surveyed this spring by engineer officers, so that maps and guide- 
books in abundance will probably be published ; a result of the cam- 
paign which cannot fail to be useful to future tourists. This paper 
is only intended to point out briefly the character of the modr and 
its natural productions, and to remind visitors that it is a corner of 
England abounding in varied interests. No one, we are well assured, 
will leave it without feeling that he has possessed himself of many 
pleasant memories to sweeten working days, and without acknow- 
ledging that a trip near home may possibly be found quite as enter- 
taining as a hurried scramble over the Continent, amongst hungry 
tourists and greedy hotel-keepers. We may add, in conclusion, 
that we have not yet heard of Mr. Cook making any arrangements 
for a week’s trip through Dartmoor. 
M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 
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